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FISHING VILLAGES. 

max is something about fishing villages that infal- 
distinguishes them from all others, On the 
ink of the Firth of Forth, near Edinburgh, there is 
gecimen of the class, named Newhaven, which, 
h surrounded on all sides except towards the sea, 
people of the ordinary kind, maintains from age to 
appearances and characteristics quite its own ; so 
if it were removed by some magic sleight into the 
jor, it would appear like a fish out of the water. 
he houses are of a fashion long since gone by, with 


ie! side stairs for access to the second floors, and in 
ny instances turning their gables towards the sea, 

ith a little window or two in that direction, whence 

utronly affection may watch the return of the boat 

that wins the bairns’ bread.” Police regulations are 

the state in which they are described to have been 

‘trying, fi, European cities in the thirteenth century. Piles of 
- mingled with more questionable heaps of debris, 


before every door; women conduct washings and 
her domestic operations on the open street; nets 
: og drying from balustrades and clothes from win- 

; old inverted boats, laid alongside the walls, 
bour troops of pigs; cats bask on window-soles, and 


dabble and tipple in every pool, These objects, 
ng— ith a few lounging tanned men in jackets and little 

her hats, and a sprinkling of half-clad infants kept 
| devils! 


y children little older than themselves, complete the 
wternal aspect of this specimen of a fishing village ; 
ateven if so many traits were not presented to the 
ye, no one could be at a loss to recognise it, There 
apeculiar odour about Newhaven, “an ancient and 
sh-like smell,” which, in the event of a blind man 
tumbling into it, would at once proclaim the nature 
of the place, 

Of the population, which may amount to a thou- 
nd, the women form the most remarkable part. 
have been accustomed from time immemorial 
»carry fish to the market in the city, or to cry it 
hrough the streets, and their extraordinary and strik- 
ugly grotesque figures are a conspicuous feature of the 
worthern capital, Being inured to hard labour from 
their childhood, they are generally bulky and robust, 
osessing, in particular, limbs of great thickness and 
ngth, and walking, when disengaged from their bur- 
ns, with a swagger, sufficient, on the principle of the 
ind of a cannon ball, to sweep a fine lady off her feet. 
The massiveness of their forms is augmented by a volu- 
ninous dress, consisting of six or eight thick woollen 
fiticoats, two or three of which are usually coiled 
wp round the middle—coarse blue woollen stockings, 


. L3 3 @jdlowed to fall in folds on the ankle, which they like 
tomake as thick as possible—an abundance of napkins, 

. 22 @eaveloping the head, neck, and bosom—and a surtout 
vee’  @y" jacket of coarse blue duffle, swelling at the skirt 
10 suit the coiled up petticoats. A basket, suspended 
head bya broad leather belt, and surmounted 
. 2 5 @byamoveable one of a different shape, in which chiefly 

carry their fish, completes their habiliments. A 

. 0 3@§ ranger will be surprised to learn, that in these bas- 
—_ kets they will often carry more than a hundred-weight 
id not of fish, finned or shelled, to Edinburgh, and trudge 


the streets “crying” it till it is all disposed of. 
The severity of the labour causes indulgence to a 
rtain extent in liquor, but not to so great a degree 
4 might be expected. Nor is it known that they 
tver complain of a fate which really seems harder 
than that of their husbands, On the contrary, they 
take a pride in being able, without regard to the earn- 
ings of their lords, to realise a sufficiency for the sup- 
Port of their families, and profess to hold in scorn the 
Pretensions of any girl to a husband who ¢ main- 
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| interruption, except on the most pressing occasions, 


such as accouchements, and even on these occasions 
the fourth or fifth day usually sees them again on the 
road. Infants, of course, are brought up in a way by 
no means calculated to spoil them by over attention. 
They are left in the charge of other children, or of 
some neighbour ; there is a spirit of mutual accom- 
modation amongst the whole tribe in reference to 
nursing, which saves the necessity of more than one 
out of five or six being at any time detained at home. 
A share of a pot of ale, on the return of the mother 
in the evening, is held all over Newhaven as a suffi- 
cient “ nourice-fee” for a day. There is something 
delightful to contemplate in the virtuous natural in- 
dependence of a young Newhaven fishwoman. After 
being “ redd up” of an evening, she will stand under, 
not her vine or fig-tree, but her outside stair, with her 
arms akimbo, gazing abroad on the busy human fry of 
the village street ; perfectly at her ease about herself ; 
altogether superior to the formalities of the world; 
blenching not, nor blushing, under the survey of the 
most curious or impertinent stranger; in the imme- 
morial usage of her tribe, which allows only of alliance 
with her fellow villagers, exempt from every feeling 
of deference or regard, or even scorn, for the people 
of the world without; there she stands, “in maiden 
meditation, fancy-free!” The only dark feature of 
the character is a lingering tinge of superstition. They 
will not make a first bargain for the day with any 
individual who has broad thumbs. There are also 
objects which they do not like to meet on setting 
out. There is at this moment an old woman in the 
village, who has the reputation of beinga witch. But, 
indeed, their whole ideas and habits of feeling are 
cast in the mould of a former age; and it is not un- 
likely that, in these simple villagers, we see a specimen 
of the people at large, as they existed in the days of 
the Jameses, 

It has been a custom from old time for the citizens 
of Edinburgh to resort to certain ancient taverns in 
Newhaven, for the purpose of regaling themselves with 
the staple productions of the place. How far fancy 
may hold sway over their minds, it would be difficult 
to say ; but it is a generally acknowledged truth, that 
in some of these places, fish has a relish and a piquancy 
which it is rarely found to have at home. Tous, much 
meditating upon such things, and we believe amply ex- 
perienced, it appears that there is a virtue, a genuine 
or real excellence, about the fish prepared at Newhaven, 
the haddocks and the skate in particular. We have 
no wish to exalt any particular professor at the expense 
of another ; but it is unavoidable to mention, that we 
have been accustomed to enjoy this treat in perfection 
at a certain venerable cabaret, long kept by a Mrs 
Liston, and now by a Mrs Clark, the latter being an 
honest comfortable-looking widew, of some forty years 
or thereabouts, who has brought up a large family 
in a creditable manner. There is, in the very first 
place, something about Mrs Clark and her house that 
conveys a satisfactory feeling to the breasts of her 
guests. In her sanded floor and burnished utensils, 
the warmth, accustomedness, and thoroughfare ease 
of every thing, in her own jolly and good-humoured 
aspect, and the extent of her establishment, all under- 
stood to be her own property, one readily reads that 
the concern is a thriving one—and to read this in a 
scene of humble industry, is just about the most 
able thing one ever contemplates. Mrs Clark has a 
detached house of modern construction, at the extre- 
mity o¥ a garden, for the accommodation of the more 
dainty of her guests ; and this house is a very pleasant 
one, seeing that it commands a view of the sea. But 


tain one, Their daily visits to the city undergo no 


5a 


the treat is far more characteristic when enjoyed in 


Prick Turee 


the old house, where outside stairs, narrow passages, 

coach-roofed rooms, and elevated hearth-stones, speak 

of the old times.of Newhaven gastronomy, and feasts 

partaken in it by the wigged and deep-skirted gentle- 

men of the years sixty and seventy. The very idea 

of the numberless scenes of enjoyment that have taken 

place within these old ochred walls, fills the mind with 

such savoury associations, that a look of them, though 
followed by no more substantial treat, would be worth 
areckoning. Burns, Ferg possibly even Ram- 
say—and many others of the witty and gay of the last 
century, may have feasted and frolicked and got merry 
here! But ahouse of entertainment should never be 
new. A new coat, with all its pinchiness and glossi- 
ness, is not so bad as a newinn. When some one 
spoke of taking his ease in his inn, he must have 
meant one of those old worn-down houses, with pas- 
sages hollowed out by frequentation of feet, and doors 
jangling with the craze of antiquity, and wooden arm- 
chairs by the fireside, with the seats quite carved out 
by use into a cast of the appropriate feature of the 
human figure—a place where the kitchen fire has not 
once been cool perhaps for two centuries, which knows 
scarcely such a thing as shutting or closing up, where 
one set of guests comes as another goes, and there has 
been an ordination of meat and drink almost, one 
would think, from the beginning of the world. Such 
a house is Mrs Clark’s old and original house, and, 
maugre and despite of the view to be obtained from 
the new one, and certain greater niceties in the way 
of carpeting and so forth, it will not be held surprising 
that we stick by its senior. 

The dish for which, above all others, Mrs Clark is 
celebrated, is haddocks, split, and fried brown in 
butter. She is great also in skate—likewise fried— 
but her haddocks are undoubtedly her best prepara- 
tion, With the ordinary condiments and plain soft 
bread, and to an appetite sharpened by a short coun- 
try walk, there can be no greater treat than this, It 
is one of Nature’s good ideas, in fact, and one of those, 
too, which, by their cheapness, she has evidently de- 
signed to be extensively enjoyed by her children, 
Along with these delicious haddocks, one may have: 
an accompanying regalement of oysters, either in ihe 
shell or prepared as a sauce. The oyster is another of 
Nature’s good things, and Mrs Clark is one of her 
prime ministers for the setting of it befere man- 
kind. It is only comparable, as a treat, to the straw- 
berry, which is the oyster of summer, as the oyster 
is the strawberry of winter. Other fish may be had, 
flounders, crabs, muscles, in all modes of prepa- 
ration; but a perfectly good dinner may be made of 
haddock alone, accompanied as aforesaid. Of late 
years a heresy has been creeping in amongst Mrs 
Clark's guests, in favour of a beef-steak or some other 
such gross thing, as a completion of the meal. But 
no person fully alive to what is meant by the thing, a 
fish dinner at Mrs Clark's, would be guilty of such a 
delinquency. It would not be worse to call for ginger 
beer while viewing Westminster Abbey. To bring a 
friend, indeed, to Mrs Clark's, and after seeing him feast 
for twenty minutes upon one of the most delicious of 
viands, to find him, through pure prejudice or habit, 
talking of a beef-steak, gives one of the most painful 
sensations that we know of. It shows a thanklessness 
and insensibility quite distressing. From a stranger 
especially a native of the south, one would not so 
much regard sueh a speech; but from a friend, from 
one in whom one would expect a nicer tact and a 
more grateful heart, it is poignant in the extreme. 

For our part, we like to make a visit to Mrs Clark's 


a family affair, To see one's wife and one's children, 
or one’s mother and sisters and brothers, partaking of 
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the delicacies there provided, tends greatly to increase 
one’s own gratifications, It is an innocent little frolic, 
exactly such as one would like to lead such relatives 
into, involving rural walks and recreation, the sight 
of new objects, and the enjoyment of simple food un- 
wonted. “ It were an injury and sullenness against 
nature,” as the most inspired of English poets has 
said, to deny one’s self, and the beings in whose hap- 
piness one is interested, such occasional jocundities as 
these—things which the mature feel to relieve and 
newly brace their whole system, and which the young 
remember for ever, in blessed connection with the 
memory of parents, as green spots in the desert of the 

it. There are others, however, who visit Newhaven 
n different fashion. Knots of middle-aged citizens, 
long acquainted with each other, will gather to it of a 
Saturday afternoon, to feast themselves on the best at 
Mrs Clark’s, at some few pence a-head, and go home 
again after a sober glass of toddy. Young men, too, 
will spend occasional days partly in boating or fish- 
ing on the Firth, and partly in regaling themselves 
on shore. It is observable, from Mr Lockhart’s Life 
of Sir Walter Scott, that that illustrious person was 
wont in early life to spend holidays with his young 
friends in this fashion. Some years ago, a boating 
party, composed of grave citizens and a few young men, 
aud amounting to about ten or a dozen in all, met with 
& somewhat ludicrous adventure. In returning to the 
pier, something went wrong, and the whole party was 
instantaneously canted out into the water. As abund- 
ance of assistance was at hand, they were all speedily 
fished ont, and set upon dry land, without any one 
having received material injury. Dinner had pre- 


viously been ordered at Peacock’s, one of the village 
inns, and the hour was just at hand. To have hurried 


home for dry clothes, would have at once lost them 
their usual treat, and exposed them to some danger. 
It was therefore resolved that they should proceed to 
the inn, and endeavour to obtain changes of attire, 
while their own clothes should be dried. What ap- 
peared at first scarcely possible, was soon, by an inge- 
nious waiter, accomplished, A quantity of comfortable 
tieoats, duffle jackets, and so forth, was quickly 
rrowed from the neighbouring fishwomen, and 
eet at the disposal of our worshipful citizens. 
here was no help for it ; so, amidst shouts of laugh- 
ter, and practical jokes innumerable, they set to dress- 
ing themselves in these ancient Teutonic habiliments. 
When all was adjusted, the party, it may well be con- 
ceived, bore a most grotesque appearance, the heads 
being those of middle-aged respeetable-looking men, 
while the bodies out-fishwomaned even fishwomen in 
portentousness of dimension, If an oddly decorated, it 
was af least a good-humoured party. Mirth inex- 
tinguishable reigned amongst them the whole time of 
dinner, and when that was done, and a few glasses 
beeu drunk, nothing less would satisfy them than 
a dance. Up they accordingly rose; the table was 
pushed aside ; and, for nearly an hour, fat softish men 
might be seen footing it along in mock waltzes and 
quadrilles, sweeping the room with the vast volumes 
of their petticoats like a draught on a barn floor, It 
was at last not without some reluctance that they ex- 
changed, for their ordinary attire, suits which had 
provoked them to so much whimsicality and fun. And 
so ended this “‘ ryghte merrye conceite.” And so ends 
for the present our gossip about fishing villages. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
THE END OF ORGANISATION. 

WE learn from our own experience as organic beings, 
that organisation is attended by two classes of sensa- 
tions, the pleasurable and the painful; and such, in 
the mean time, is the condition of many, that a doubt 
may fairly be entertained as to which of these classes 
of sensations is the rule of being, and which the ex- 
ception. The light which modern science throws upon 
this subject is of a very cheering kind: it proves that 
the Creator breathed life into inorganic matter, only 
that it might become a medium of enjoyment—that 
enjoyment, indeed, is the end of organic strueture— 
and that the greatest possible amount of this enjoy- 
ment to the greatest possible number of individuals, 
has further been an invariable part of the scheme of 
Providence, even during those early ages when as yet 
the earth was peopled only by the inferior animals, 
and capable of supporting none of the higher. 

The first of these important truths is displayed in 
its most striking light by a provision which has been 
made in connection with what are called the organic 
functions, namely, the functions of those vital organs 
(the heart, lungs, stomach, &c. ) which have been wisely 
decreed to perform their work independently of the 
will of the creature possessing them. The object of 
the provision is to cause the play of these organs 
to be attended with a mederate pleasurable conscious- 
ness, although no sueh thing seems to be necessary 
for the working of the organs themselves. Each 
sentient nerve, proceeding from the spinal eord, to 
give sensation to the limbs and other parts of the 
muscular frame under the power of the will, sends 
off two branches to the lungs, heart, stomach, &c., by 
which the pleasurable consciousness of the healthy 


ence. + 


operation of these organs is communicated to the seat 
of the mind; and hence the buoyant and joyful feeling 
which attends perfect health even in a state of inac- 
tivity, and hence the quiet satisfaction which follows 
a moderate meal, Dr Smith, in his “ Philosophy of 
Health,”* justly terms this a gratuitous addition to 
our ordinary enjoyments, Its value as a proof of 
creative goodness is further shown in the fact, that 
the consciousness is unaccompanied by any cognisance 
of the actual processes, which would have only been a 
source of distress to us, the organisation being so deli- 
cate that we must have in that case been in a state of 
constant fear lest it should receive casual injury. 

All the organs of the senses are in like manner 
constructed in such a way, that, besides sensation, 
their chief end, they are ~ A productive of pleasure. 
So are the mental faculties, every one of which, when 
properly exercised, is fitted to make us an incalculable 
return of enjoyment. In perceiving, comparing, and 
tracing cause to effect, and effect from cause, what 
endless sources of satisfaction have we within our- 
selves! How still nobler fountains of joy are the 
moral sentiments, which, by their very independence 
of self, convey the most exquisite pleasures! Those 
who, from defective education or erroneous circum- 
stances, make little or no use of their mental constitu- 
tion, are infinitely more to be pitied than the miser 
who starves in the midst of plenty. 

“ The pleasure,” says Dr Smith, “ afforded by the 
various faculties with whieh the human being is en- 
dowed, is the immediate and direct result of their 
exercise. From the exercise of the organs of sense, 
from the operation of the intellectual faculties, from 
appetite, passion, and affection, pleasure flows as di- 
rectly as the objeet for which the instrument is ex- 
pressly framed. 

And pleasure is the ordinary result of the action of 
the organs ; pain is sometimes the result, but it is the 
extraordinary, not the ordinary result, Whatever 
may be the degree of pain occasionally produced, or 
however protracted its duration, yet it is never the 
natural, that is, the usual or permanent state, either of 
a single organ, or of an apparatus, or of the system. 
The usual, the permanent, the natural condition of 
each organ, and of the entire system, is pleasurable. 
Abstracting, therefore, from the aggregate amount of 
pleasure, the aggregate amount of pain, the balance 
in favour of pleasure is immense. This is true of the 
ordinary experience of ordinary men, even taking their 
physical and mental states such as they are at present ; 
but the ordinary physical and mental states, consi- 
dered as sources of pleasure of every human being, 
might be prodigiously improved. 

It has been already stated, that there are cases in 
which pleasure is manifestly given for its own sake; 
in which it is rested in as an ultimate object: but the 
converse is never found : in no case is the excitement 
of pain gratuitous, Among all the examples of secre- 
tion, there is no instance of a fluid, the object of which 
is to irritate and inflame: among all the actions of 
the economy, there is none, the object of which is the 
production of pain. 

Moreover, all such action of the organs, as is pro- 
ductive of pleasure, is conducive to their complete 
developement, and consequently to the increase of their 
capacity for producing pleasure ; while all such action 
of the organs as is productive of pain, is preventive of 
their complete developement, and consequently dimi- 
nishes their capacity for producing pain. The natural 
tendency of pleasure is to its own augmentation and 
perpetuity. Pain on the contrary is self-destructive. 

Special provision is made in the economy, for pre- 
venting pain from passing beyond a certain limit, and 
from enduring beyond a certain time. Pain, when it 
reaches a certain intensity, deadens the sensibility of 
the sentient nerve; and when it lasts beyond a certain 
time, it excites new actions in the organ affected, by 
which the organ is either restored to a sound state, or 
so changed in structure that its function is wholly 
abolished, But change of structure and abolition of 
function, if extensive and permanent, are incompatible 
with the continuance of life. If, then, the actions of 
the economy, excited by pain, fail to put an end to 
suffering by restoring the diseased organ to a healthy 
state, they succeed in putting an end to it by termi- 
nating li Pain, therefore, cannot be so severe and 
lasting as materially to preponderate over pleasure, 
without soon proving destructive to life. 

But the very reverse is the case with pleasure. All 
such action of the organs as is productive of pleasure, 
is conducive to the perpetuation of life. There is a 
close connection between happiness and longevity. 
Enjoyment is not only the end of life, but it is the 
only condition of life which is compatible with a pro- 
tracted term of existence. The happier a human 
being is, the longer he lives; the more he suffers, the 
sooner he dies; to add to enjoyment, is to lengthen 
life ; to inflict pain, is to shorten the duration of exist- 
* * * Jn every country, the average du- 
ration of life, whether for the whole people or for 
particular classes, is invariably in the direct ratio of 
their means of felicity; while, on the other hand, the 
number ef years which large portions of the popula- 


* Charles Knight, 1835. 
+ It will be understood that this is only a general law of nature. 


In particular cases, in which special causes eperate, persons en- 
during considerable misery live to a great age. 


tion survive beyond the adult age, may be taken ag, 
certain test of the happiness of the community, 

Deeply then are laid the fountains of happiness jy 
the constitution of human nature. They spring froq 
the depths of man’s physical organisation ; and frog 
the wider range of his mental constitution, they figy 
in streams magnificent and glorious. It is conceivably 
that from the first to the last moment of his existence 
every human being might drink of them to the ful 
extent of his capacity. Why does henot? Thea, 
swer will be found in that to the following questi 
What must happen before this be possible? Thy 
attainment of clear and just conceptions on subj 
in relation to which the knowledge hitherto acquire 
by the most enlightened men, is imperfect. Physiql 
nature, every department of it, at least, which jy 
capable of influencing human existence and huma 
sensation ; human nature, both the physical and th 
mental part of it; institutions so adapted to thy 
nature as to be capable of securing to every individual, 
and to the whole community, the maximum of happj. 
ness with the minimum of suffering—this must hy 
known. But knowledge of this kind is of slow growth, 
To expect the possession of it on the part of any ma 
in such a stage of civilisation as the present, is to sup. 
pose a phenomenon to which there is nothing analogous 
in the history of the human mind. 

The savage state, that state in which gross selfish. 
ness seeks its object simply and directly by violence, 
is past. The semi-savage or barbarous state, in whic 
the grossness of the selfishness is somewhat aba 
and the violence by which it seeks its object in some 
degree mitigated, by the higher faculties and the 
gentler affections of our nature, but in which war 
still predominates, is also past. ‘To this has succeedaj 
the state in which we are at present, the so-called 
civilised state—a state in which the selfish principle 
still predominates, in which the justifiableness of seek. 
ing the accomplishment of selfish purposes by means 
of violence, that of war among the rest, is still recog. 
nised, but in which violence is not the ordinary instr. 
ment employed by selfishness, its ends being commonly 
accomplished by the more silent, steady, and perms. 
nent operation of institutions, This state, like th 
preceding, will pass away—how soon, in what precis 
mode, by what immediate agency, none can tell. But 
we are already in possession of the principle which 
will destroy the present and introduce a better social 
condition, namely, the principle at the basis of the 
social union, the maximum of the aggregate of happi- 
ness; the maximum of the aggregate of happines 
sought by the promotion of the maximum of individul 
happiness !” 

The views thus explained by Dr Smith coincide 
with those of Dr Buckland, in a chapter of his la 
work, which may be here abridged. 

Referring to the carnivorous animals which existed 
in the earliest ages of the geological world, he says:— 
“Some of the most important provisions which wil 
be presented to us in the anatomy of these ancient 
animals, are found in the organs with which they were 
furnished for the purpose of capturing and killing their 
prey; and as contrivances exhibited in instruments 
formed expressly for destruction, may at first sight 
seem inconsistent with the dispensations of a creation 
founded in benevolence, and tending to produce the 
greatest amount of enjoyment to the greatest number 
of individuals; it may be proper to premise a few 
words upon this subject, before we enter on the history 
of that large portion of the animals of a former world, 
whose office was to effect the destruction of life. 

The law of universal mortality being the established 
condition, on which it has pleased the Creator to give 
being to every creature upon earth, it is a dispensation 
of kindness to make the end of life to each individual 
as easy as possible. The most easy death is, prover: 
bially, that which is the least expected ; and though, 
for moral reasons peculiar to our own species, we de- 
precate the sudden termination of our mortal life; yet, 
in the case of every inferior animal, such a termination 
of existence is obviously the most desirable. The 
pains of sickness, and decrepitude of age, are the usual 
precursors of death, resulting from gradual decay: 
these, in the human race alone, are susceptible of 
alleviation from internal sources of hope and consola- 
tion, and give exercise to some of the highest che 
rities, and most tender sympathies of humanity. But 
throughout the whole creation of inferior animals, 10 
such sympathies exist ; there is no affection or regard 
for the feeble and aged ; no alleviating care to relievé 
the sick ; and the extension of life through lingering 
stages of decay and of old age, would to each individul 
be a scene of protracted misery. Under such a syste, 
the natural world would present a mass of daily sul- 
fering, bearing a large proportion to the total amount 
of animal enjoyment. By the existing dispensations 
of sudden destruction and rapid succession, the feeble 
and disabled are speedily relieved from suffering, ad 
the world is at all times crowded with myriads of set 
tient and happy beings; and though to many indir! 
duals their allotted share of life be often short, it § 
usually a period of uninterrupted gratification; whilst 
the momentary pain of sudden and unexpected d 
is an evil infuntel small, in comparison with te 
enjoyments of which it is the termination. 

Besides the desirable relief of speedy death on the 
approach of debility or age, the carnivora confer 
further benefit on the species which form their preys 
as they control their excessive increase, by the 
struction of many individuals in youth and health. 
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open. The moon shone with great brightness ; and when 
the door was thrown open, the light streaming in through 
re three large windows in the parlour, afforded Sir John a 
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The eyo made no defence, and Judge Mayne then 
proceeded to charge the jury, and commended with ap- 


probation the bravery and presence of mind displayed 


viness jp A ever view that might have made an intrepid spirit not a little fe any ew "4 conflict so very unequal and bloody, by Sir 
ng from fy multi l apprehensive. His bed-room was darkened to excess, in The } a inut — rdict of 
nd frog painful death by famine. i T+ | consequence of the shutters of the windows, as well as 
hey flow Mf seded by the establishment of a controlling Power in | the curtains, being closed ; and thus while he stood en- guilty. 
Ceivabls May the earnivora ; by their agency the numbers of each veloped in darkness, he saw standing before him, by the —_— 
cistenge, fm species are maintained in due proportion to one an-| prightness of the moonlight, a body of men, well armed ; PETRA, THE CITY OF TOMBS. 
~ ful JB other—the sick, atu sts ag Le se awhile and of those who were in the van of the gang, he observed | NEaRLy two thousand years ago, a Roman traveller 
gmeraries, are cons} ith the tabl A 
esting suffering individual is soon relieved from pain, and geographer, Strabo, brief ‘description in his 
? "2 it contributes its enfeebled carcase to the support of | 14:0) by the side of the door, and a ya valerie writings of a large and flourishing city, named Petra, 
j j ivorous benefactor, and leaves more room for oe - the capital of the Nabateans, or Idumeans, a people 
subj its carn : ? : one of the villains entered from the parlour into the dark ’ 
acquired the comfortable existence of the healthy survivors of room. Instantly upon advancing, Sir John plunged the inhabiting the country now called Arabia Petrea, or 
Physi own species, y upon ing. P 
sical its asap - sche s +.) | knife at him, the point of which entered under the right Arabia the Rocky. Petra, according to the ancient 
vhich jg The same ‘police of Nature,’ which is thus beneficial tn wth 4 h h of 
humag [iM to the great family of the inhabitants of the land, is | 4m and in a line with the nipple, and so home was the | geographer, was a city of great antiquity, and layin a 
and the M established with equal advantage among the tenants blow sent, that the knife passed into the robber’s boty, spot which in itself was level and plain, but which was 
to tha [of the sea, Of these also, there is one large division until Sir John’s hand stopt its farther progress. Upon | hemmed in and fortified all round with a barrier of 
lividual, (i that lives on vegetables, and supplies the basis of food Se this thrust, the villain reeled back into the precipices, Several other writers of old allude to Petra; 
f happi- ME to the other division that is carnivorous. Here again parlour, crying out blasphemously that he was killed. |). | oon the whole, the notices of it by the ancients 
must be ME we see, that in the absence of carnivora, the uncon- | Shortly after, another advanced, who was received in a si- Nes apg hs ? . ) 2 
growth, trolled herbivora would multiply mdefinitely, until the milar manner, and who also staggered back into the par- | 47 exceedingly scanty; and sedan ee cis modern vere 
ny man fF lack of food brought them also to the verge of starva- | lour, erying out that he was wounded. A voice from | still Jess was known, the very site which it occupied 
$ to sup. fm tin; and the sea would be crowded with creatures | the outside now gave orders to fire into the dark room. | remaining for centuries a mystery. At last, however 
nalogous | under the endurance of universal pain from hunger, Upon which a man stept forward with a short gun in | within these few years—a light has broken in upon 
while death by famine would be the termination of ill- | his hand, which had the butt broke off at the small, and the eelidect Peta has ain ele Veer Mate 
selfish. fed and miserable lives. which had a piece of cord tied round the barrel and bet het d, most unexpe 
viol The appointment of death by the agency of carni- | stock near the swell. As this fellow stood in the act t ? ? s 
in whi ae a ordinary herve Be of oo, existence, | fire, Sir John had the amazing coolness os fea at his edly, to be one of the most interesting and extraordi- 
abated, rs therefore in its main results to be a dispensa- | intended murderer, and without betraying any audible | nary monuments of former ages, known to exist on 
in some JM tion of benevolence ; it deducts much from the aggre- | emotion whatever, that might point ont the exact spot | the face of the earth. An account of this ruined city, 
and the fi gateamount of the pain of universal death; it abridges, | which he was standing in, he calmly calculated his own | we are confident, will gratify our readers, 
ich war and almost annihilates, throughout the brute creation, | safety from the shot which was preparing for him. He The b oe it Ms cor af Arshia Pet 
neceedel J the misery of disease, and accidental injuries, and thet the contents of the piece were likely ¢ e barren precipitous character of Arabia Petraa, 
-cal lingering decay ; and imposes such salutary restraint to his breast and the wild and fierce dispositions of the wander- 
principle JM wpon excessive increase of numbers, that the supply any serious wound, and in this state of firm and manly | ing Arabs who inhabit its stony defiles, were the 
of seek. Hof food maintains perpetually a due ratio to the de- expectation, he stood without flinching until the piece | main causes of the ignorance in which the world so 
y means mand. The result is, that the surface of the land and fired, and its contents harmlessly lodged in the wall , : “ee 
i vers depths of the waters are ever crowded with myriads he Seed wi up ents harmlessly lodged in the wall. | long remained with respect to the interior of the 
y instru [of animated beings, the pleasures of whose life are co- th three country. The activity and enterprise of Burckhardt 
extensive with its duration ; and which, throughout with the knife, tin the ultimately overcame all the difficulties that lay in the 
sepented cement with effect ; and as | Way, and won for him the honour of being the first to 
ell. But nued feasting, in a region of plenty ; and when unex- | TeUred, exclaiming that he was woun) e ro ai user 
le which pected ie repays with small arlour the | ness. This journey of Burckhardt involved him in 
ber social interest the large debt which it has contracted to the | 4 eat personal peril, not so much from the inaccessible 
nised the deepest sense of danger, not to be oppressed 
the by it, however, but to it. He thought That all nature of the country, or even from the rapaciousness 
‘apple ma is Of its body have been derived. us the | chance of preserving his own life was over, and he re- | of the Arabs, as from the prejudices of these sav 
appines great drama of universal life is perpetually sustained ; | golyed to sell that life still dearer to his intended mur- Pa Ps ae . ages 
dividual and though the individual actors undergo continual | derers, than even what they had already paid for the whe conesive Gant me oe on ae epseng 
change, the same parts are ever filled by another and | attempt to deprive him of it. He did not lose a moment, | the sole attraction of their country, are filled with 
— of the the — the room, with the | hidden treasures, and that European visitors come 
is late and the m of the deep, with endless successions o etermination he had so instantaneously adopted ; he : i , : 
the rth wih hry | hele thee ay. Having 
» enlient im, and at the same instant he received a blow on the , 
ae head, and found himself grappled with. He shortened | did little more than merely discover the ruins of Petra, 
hich wil EXTRAORDINARY INTREPIDITY OF SIR JOHN | his hold of the knife, and stabbed repeatedly at the | put, subsequently to his visit, two other travelling 
> om PURCELL. fellow with whom he found himself engaged. The floor fuli . a 
hey w Tux singular state of society in Ireland has often given, | being slippery, from the blood of the wounded men, Sir | Parties were successiut in penetrating to the spot. Cop- 
, cy wee and still i son fi of viol in which | 202 and his adversary both fell; and while they were on | tains Irby and Mangles, two intelligent British officers, 
ing their sul gives, occasion for scenes of violence, IN WHICA | the ground, Sir John, thinking that his thrusts with the ecasi 
tthe t were the adventurers on the first of these occasions, 
rumen e brighter points of human cha- | knife, though made with all his force, did not seem to isi 
rst sight racter are strikingly displayed. A couple of articles un- A decisive effect which they had in the begin- and M. 
creation der the title of “ Terry Alt Tacties,” which appeared in ning of the conflict, he examined the point of his weapon | Was at the head of the second party, from the serip- 
duce the May and July numbers of Tait’s Magazine, and which = os it had tions given by all of these travellers, we now draw up 
: num ‘ ‘ ar the poini e lay struggling on the ground, he | 4,6 following notice of this remarkable place. 
ve a few depicted some of these scenes with great force, and, we | endeavoured, but unsuccessfully, to straighten the eurva- | “® °4OW™s re 
should suppose, not less fidelity, have brought to our tune in the but while one hand in| If the reader can imagine himself brought, #fter hav- 
‘i minds a remarkable account of a night attack upon a | this attempt, he perceived that the of his adversary | j lofty and b i 
ae pri sion, w ich appeared in the year 1812, in the | oP two ai ex, he found himedif releseed from it; the of a perpendicular precipice, five or six hundred feet 
. ~ ~ report of a trial which took place at the Cork assizes. | Jimbs of the robber were, in fact, by this time unnerved by | high, from which he looks down upon a large and level 
The on yom sword in his | valley of an irregular oblong shape, extending length- 
te attack took place at Highfo e residence of Sir John | hand, an is he immediately seized an ve several | +... 
idividual Purcell. We now quote from the report of the trial blows with it, his knife being no longer sallontiies mt le about four thonsend fost, end from two to three 
prover. © fie Jehn ell said, that, on the night of the 11th length the robbers, finding so many of their party had becn | thousand feet in breadth, and bounded at every point 
bed he trees or themselves in the | which the eye can reach by perpendicular precipices of 
d ; Mase otter card on, os ‘ook this opportunity of retiring into t height, he will have some idea of the site of th 
life; yet, noise outside the window of his parlour. He slept on the | a place a little apart from the house, where he remained 
mination ground-floor, in a i diately adjoining Sabai for a short time. They dragged their companions wm ruins of Petra, In this valley, walled in by nature in so 
le. The ._ | the parlour, and having placed chairs with the backs up- | striking and impregnable a manner, the city was buil 
‘he usual fy _THeTe was a door from one room into the other, but this | wards, by means of those they lifted the bodies out of | as the numberless remains of houses, of te a 
having been found inconvenient, and there being another | the windows, and afterwards took them away. When the a b ond 
ptible of wine accommodating, it | robbers retired, Sir John returned to the house, and ealled pant 
console Was nailed up, some of the furniture of the parlour the gazer stands, however, in the situation we have de- 
est chi placed against it. Shortly after Sir John heard the noise scribed, he soon finds his eye arrested by features of 
ty. But in the front of his house, the windows of the parlour were hi Sir John then hi ; the scene still more extraordinary than those men- 
» laced his daught 1s 
pe. no —s and the noise occasioned by the feet of the | and grandchild, who were his a femnden, te shenes of tioned. He discovers that the superb muniment of 
; in leaping from the windows down into the | safety,and took such ti ircumstances pointed | rocks surrounding the valley is pierced with myriad 
o till the daylight a 
ingering denote a gang not four- given, of excavations, and that their steep fronts are hewn 
dividual fhe ooh dt » Ho immediately got out of bed, and Sir John having gone to the house of the prisoner, Mau- | #04 ornamented in such a manner as to cause them to 
As — . oe he took being to make resis- rice Noonan, he found, concealed under his bed, the | resemble a pillared and porticoed street. By far the 
: y ” tanee, it was with no small mortification that he re- | identical short gun with which one of the robbers had greater number of these multitudinous excavations are 
amou flected upon the unarmed condition in which he was fired at him. Noonan was immediately secured and sent b d it is this th : 
onsations placed, being destitute of a single weapon of the ordinary | t° jail, and did not attempt to conceal the wounds he tombs, and it is this that stamps a peculiar character 
he feeble sort. In this state he t little time in deliberati received from the knife in his arm. on Petra, that shows its immense antiquity, and that 
ing, and to him, that, An the has gained for it the impressive appellation of a vast 
s of sen- him, was produ 0 deposed e same effect. 
y indivi- ped in the bed-chamber on that night, a knife had been Se eg at Noonan’s house; that they were nine in ~ necropolis,” reine 4 of the dead. qi 
ort, it is left behind by accident, and instantly proceeded to erope number, and had arms; that the prisoner was one of the Having presented this general view of the site of 
1; whilst in the dark for this weapon, which happily he found, before — and that rg te a small sm. eed = Petra, we shall now attend to the details of the scene. 
ed the door, leading from the parlour into the bed-chamber, the with There is but one proper approach to the city, and this 
with had been broken. While he stood in calm but resolute ex- | which the prisoner was armed the night of the attack ; | lies through a narrow defile, or ravine, aemmed in 
bh on the Pectation that the progress of the robbers would soon lead = two men were killed and three dreadfully wounded. | by lofty rocks, and giving passage to a stream which 
pen ty them to the bed-chamber, he heard the furniture, which he witness stood a long and rigorous examination by | formerly supplied the town with water. With Cap- 
had been pl Mr Counsellor O'Connell ; but rone of the facts seemed 
cit er i the nailed-up door, expeditiously | to be shaken, though every use was made of the guilty { t#i”s Irby and Mangles for our guides, let us enter 
health mediately afterwards the door was burst | character of the witness, this pass, the sides of which, like those of the valley, 
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abound in excavations, statues, and other sculptures. 
“It is impossible (say these officers) to conceive any 
thing more awful and sublime than the eastern ap- 
proach to Petra: the width is not more than just 
sufficient for the passage of two horsemen abreast ; 
the sides are in all parts perpendicular, varying from* 
four hundred to seven hundred feet in height; and 
they often overhang to such a degree, that, without 
their absolutely meeting, the sky is intercepted antl 
completely shut out for one hundred yards together, 
and there is little more light than in acavern.” This 
half subterranean passage is more than two miles in 
length, and retains throughout the same extraordinary 
natural character. Along the side of the rocks, a 
groove or aqueduct has been formed, for the purpose 
of carrying water into the city at a higher level than 
the bed of the defile. Only at one part does the pass 
open up a little, and the amphitheatre thus formed is 
adorned, at its entrance, “ with columns, statues, and 
cornices, of a light and finished taste, as if fresh from 
the chisel, without the tints of weather-stains of age, 
and executed in a stone of a pale rose colour.” As 
the visitor advances into the area, he beholds in 
front of him one of the most splendid and beautiful 
objects in or around Petra, and what may justly 
be called one of the wonders of antiquity, This is the 
front of a great temple, nearly sixty-five feet in height, 
excavated from the solid rock, and embellished with 
the richest architectural decorations, all in the finest 
state of preservation. Six pillars, thirty-five feet high, 
with Corinthian capitals, support an ornamented pedi- 
ment, above which stand six smaller pillars, the centre 
pair crowned by a vase, and surrounded by statues 
and other ornaments, Mere description can do no 
justice to this building, which is called by the Arabs 
the Khasne, or the treasury of Pharoah. A wide and 
open vestibule in the fore part of the building leads 
into a middle chamber, about twenty-five feet high 
and sixteen paces square, with two smaller apartments 
branching off from it. In all these places there are 
exquisitely carved figures and ornaments, From the 
smallness of the interior excavations, Mr Burckhardt 
is disposed to consider this astonishing work of art, 
grand as it is, as only the tomb of some great prince, 
or ruler of Petra. 

After passing the Khasne, the defile becomes con- 
tracted again for three hundred yards, when suddenly 
(say Captains Irby and Mangles) “the ruins of the city 
burst on the view in their full grandeur, shut in on 
the opposite side by barren craggy precipices, from 
which numerous ravines and valleys, like those we had 
passed, branch out in all directions. (All of these 
ravines, however, that were explored, were found to 


rtly hewn and partly built, and is yet in a very per- 
condition, descripti 
t is unnecessary to enter into a minute description 
of the excavated tombs and sculptures studding the 
rocky walls around Petra. ‘The basis of the architec- 
ture, in almost all cases, is Grecian, mingled wit! 
Roman, though in many instances a style is apparent, 


danger to travellers, the country has been lately openg 
up to the inspection of enlightened Europeans ; ang 
it is possible that in the progress of events, the land g 
Edom, and Petra its capital, may attract the visits ¢ 
the numerous class of English travellers who deligh 
in the contemplation of the antique and picturesque, 


which must be regarded as Egyptian, or rather the 
native style of Petra. Many of the chambers within 
the tombs are so immensely large, that their real cha- 
racter might be doubted, were it not for the recesses 
they contain, destined, it is plain, for the reception of 
bodies. How enormous must have been the labour 
and expense necessary for the excavation of these se- 

ulchres, some of which are large enough to stable the 
ooo of a whole tribe of Arabs! It is impossible to 
conceive that such resting-places could have been ap- 
propriated to ae other persons than rulers or rich 
men, and great, indeed, as Mr Burckhardt remarks, 
“ must have been the opulence of a city which could 
dedicate such monuments to the memory of its rulers.” 
Some of the finest mausoleums, as we have already 
seen, are not in the main valley, but in the ravines 
leading from it, where their multiplicity is beyond con- 
ception. In a ravine on the north-west, M. Laborde 
beheld one, called by the natives El-Deir, or the Con- 
vent, of much larger dimensions than the Khasne, and, 
like it, sculptured out of the rock, though not in a 
style so perfect. El-Deir literally occupies the whole 
front of, what may be called from its size, a mountain, 
It was in the aoe, chiefly, that Captains Irby and 
Mangles saw those excavations which bore the appear- 
ance of having been human habitations, The care- 
fully cut flights of steps leading to them, and their 
general construction, put this beyond a doubt. One 
remarkable observation made by the travellers men- 
tioned, may be noticed :—“ Our attention (say they) 
was particularly excited by remarking with how 
much care the scanty soil (on the precipices) had been 
banked up into terraces, and disposed into fields and 
gardens ; every nook that could furnish footing for a 
single plant is turned to account ; proving that Strabo 
was not mistaken in speaking of the horticultural ad- 
vantages of the city.” 

The only inscriptions discovered at Petra were two 
which M. Lael met with on tombs. One of these, 
in Greek characters, was so much mutilated as to be 
unreadable, and the other, a Latin one, notified that 
a certain Roman consul died at Petra, when governor 
of Arabia. The only living being found residing in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the ruins, with the 
exception of the reptiles that infest the excavations, 
was a decrepit old man, who had lived for forty years 
on the top of Mount Hor, an eminence to the west of 
Petra, where a tomb, said to be that of Aaron, is seen. 
The wandering Arabs, who revere the Jewish tradi- 
tions, hold the place as sacred, and support its old 

ardian by occasional pilgrimages and contributions. 

rom Mount Hor, the neighbouring localities of Petra 
are seen. As might almost be anticipated, they are 
strewn far and wide with ruins; showing, that, when 
the capital was in its days of splendour, its suburbs 
also contained a great and flourishing population. 
At what period of time, Petra, the capital of Idumea, 


terminate in a wall of rock, admitting of no passag 
outwards or inwards.) The sides of the mountains, 
eovered with an endless variety of excavated tombs and 
private dwellings, presented altogether the most sin- 
gular scene we ever beheld. We must despair to give 
the reader an idea of the peculiar effect of the rocks 
tinted with most extraordinary hues, whose summits 
present us with nature in her most savage and roman- 
tic form, whilst their bases are worked out in all the 
symmetry and regularity of art, with colonnades and 
pediments, and ranges of corridors adhering to the 
ndicular surface.” 

Nearly at the spot where the defile opens into the 
site of the city, one excavation in the site of the 
arrests the attention of the traveller. This is a vast 
drcular theatre hewn out of the solid rock, consisting 
of thirty-three seats of stone sloping upwards, and 
surmounted, and in some degree sheltered, by the 
rocks above. The countless tombs in the immediate 
vicinity of this ruined edifice lead M. Laborde to remark 
on the extraordinary taste of the people of Petra, in 
selecting a place of amusement encircled on all sides 
by the mansions and memorials of death ! 

The brook of Wady Mousa (the name given by the 
Arabs to the valley of Petra), after leaving the eastern 
defile by which it entered, directly across the 
valley, and makes its exit by a rocky ravine on the 
west, almost impassable by the foot of man. On the 
banks of this stream are situated the principal ruins 
of the city of Petra. Here, at least, are found those 
in chief preservation—for, properly speaking, the 
whole valley may be said to be covered with ruins, 
The most remarkable, we x among the crumbling 
edifices, scattered over the valley, is that called by the 
natives the Palace of Pharaoh, though it most probably 
wasatemple. It is a large square building, with a 
frieze and cornice in very good taste, and the interior 
presenting traces of plentiful decorations. Near it 
stand the remains of a magnificent triumphal arch. 
The remains of paved ways, bridges, and other struc- 
tures, are still to be seen among the other ruins of the 
valley. Not the least interesting object observable in 
the vale, is the aqueduct which is continued from the 
eastern approach along the face of the rocks constitut- 
ing the eastern wall of the city. This aqueduct is 


taken in a restricted sense, for, after a 


was founded, it is impossible to determine. From the 
mention of its inhabitants the Edomites, or Idumeans, 
in scriptural history, as well as from the character of 
its monuments, it is evident, however, that the city 
must be of immense antiquity. Sir Isaac Newton, in 
his chronological work, records his opinion that the 
Edomites were prosperous and partially civilised at 
an earlier period than the Egyptians. The Edom- 
ites had command of ports on the Red Sea, which 
the commerce of India and Ethiopia into their 
ands, aud was the source, both at an early period 
of their history and in the time of the Roman empire, 
of all their greatness. Petra was the centrepoint 
where the caravans rested between the Asiatic seas 
and the Mediterranean. The book of Job, a work of 
great antiquity, proves distinctly the great prosperity 
of his countrymen, the Edomites, and their acquaint- 
ance with many civilised arts. From it we learn that 
they wrought mines, manufactured wire-brass, and 
coined money ; that they possessed mirrors, used 
and the weaver’s shuttle, and had many musical in- 
struments ; and, finally, that they were well advanced 
in astronomy and natural history, and had correct 
notions of a deity and a future state. They also cut 
inscriptions on tablets, and their rich men built splen- 
did tombs. All these things betokened no mean degree 
of civilisation in the land of Edom at a very early date, 
and confirm the supposition that portions of the re- 
mains of Petra are among the oldest, if not really the 
oldest, existing monuments of man’s hands, 
Petra lies between latitude 30° and 31°, and nearly 
in longitude (from Greenwich) 36°, almost in a line 
hetween the Dead Sea and the Gulf of Akaba, at the 
head of the Red Sea. From El Akaba, a town at the 
head of the gulf, the ruins are distant but a few 
days’ journey. tn concluding our notice of this in- 
teresting city, we may briefly allude to the remarkable 
applicability of a scriptural prophecy respecting Idumea 
and its present condition. ‘‘ O thou that dwellest in 
the clefts of the rocks, that holdest the height of the 
hill; I will bring thee down from thence, said the 
Lord.” And fearful, indeed, has the fall of the Idu- 
mean grandeur been, No man shall pass through 


the country and live, says another of the prophecies 
of Scripture, but this, we should sup 


must be 


A VISIT TO THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDEN, 
SECOND ARTICLE. 
TuRnineG aside to the left from the pair of 
dromedaries which we described in a former artick 
we enter a sort of yard, on a level with the sever 
enclosures which contain the onagra and other ayj, 


mals which had been viewed from above: and here gy ti® counte! 
again, are seen a number of fine bears, chiefly of th, jm we rst ti 
common American and Europe2n species, togethe jm #2 ® Pe! 
with a specimen of the enormous grisly bear fron jm misinterpr 
the Rocky Mountain territory. This is the largest q fmm ere he fo 
the bear genus, at least of the woodland bears, e. smooth dc 
celling even the huge fossil animal of which thy jy prevail 
bones have been found at Kirkdale and other place, jm slivaof t 
It was brought to England about the year 1813, an jm itis almos 
placed in the Tower menagerie; whence it was mj The tw 
moved, soon after the accession of his late majesty jm female g° 
forming part of the magnificent collection of anima, jm looking § 
resented by him to the Zoological Society. Thiy bi800, 2” 
is formidable from its prodigious strength, bu, je flo, with 
does not appear to be in the te ferociously dis a white 
as the species is commonly described to be, when in, 
captive state. He is generally seen marching round jm te Cape 
his den, and evincing more indifference to the gaze ¢ fm sgtifies 
spectators, than is observable in his congeners gene. fm slopes 
rally ; that is to say, he is much less given to begging: Mm dangerov 
he will, nevertheless, deign to accept a very smal jm cellent; 
fragment of biscuit; and we have been amused to ob. jy 2 Wel! 
serve how dexterously he contrives to hook in with jm WeTe 't 
his long nails a crumb of food that had fallen outside 
of his bars. This immense species is enabled to climb here 
trees when young, but loses that power as its siz jy d#micile 
and weight increase. The intrepid botaniser Drum. jy mals 
mond, when in its native wilds, occasionally foun J “8, ° 
himself, at the turning of a rock, almost close upons [jp 0™ Su 
grisly bear; but, retaining his presence of mind, ana je ®™™@! 
continuing his avocations, apparently regardless of the and ver 
gigantic animal, the latter evinced no symptom of hop jm “@"@ct 
tility ; whereas, had he attempted to flee, the cons. 
uences might very probably have been fatal, to judge JB “P** * 
the analogy of other species of this genus, Its 
at all times a most dangerous creature to attack, on which | 
account of its extreme tenacity of life, which exceeds fm THe? 
that of, perhaps, any other mammiferous animal, 
its general character, it differs little but in size fron Jj ™"S*. 
the common European species. alae 
A number of foxes of different kinds are kennelle Me 
not far from the den of the grisly bear, among whic a | ~ 
we recognise our well-known acquaintance Reynard. 4, 
Several species of fox are now regarded as distinet ite 
animals ; and it is interesting to know, that that f BB gom p 
Southern Europe is apparently a distinct species from heen re 
the animal of this country, to which various habits [B gomesi 
familiarly alluded to by ancient fabulists, apply BP gia ¢ 
much less forcibly than to the other. A few year IP gance 
ago, a party of English residents at Rome imported tle 
hounds, and attempted to establish fox-hunting in r 
Italy, after the fashion of this country ; but the south IB omed 
ern or black-bellied fox proved to be a much more by na 
cowardly and ignoble beast, and frustrated all their I thoref 
endeavours to obtain a run, restra 
On a previous visit to the Gardens, a beautiful areti I ing th 
fox inhabited one of these kennels, but we miss this infise 
interesting animal on the present occasion, The § 
A beautiful example of the wild lama next claims J the w, 
attention, It isa fine and handsome quadruped, of I their: 
about four feet in height, and of an uniform rufous In. 
brown colour, America, to the south of the United cupin 
States, particularly Mexico, Peru, and Chili, forms large: 
the country of the lama, They are there domesticated IB whict 
like horses in Europe, or camels in Arabia, and are as sight 
serviceable as these animals for purposes of burdes, J struc 
Travellers inform us that lamas constitute the chief I the y 
riches of the native Indians, and add not a little to the J the h 


opulence of the Spaniards who rear them. Their wool 
may be spun into beautiful clothing, and they are 
capable of carrying heavy burdens in the most rug- 
ged and dangerous roads. Some of them have been 

nown to travel with from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred and fifty pounds weight on their backs; 
and they are so sure-footed, that they travel safely 
among the most craggy rocks, where even men can 
scarcely accompany them, Their pace is short, and 
they seldom perform a journey of more than fifteen 
miles in a day. They commonly travel five days to- 
gether, and then they rest, of their own accord, for 
two or three days, in order to recruit their exhausted 
strength. They are much employed in carrying the 
riches dug out of the mines of Potosi; and Belivar 
informs us, that, in his time, above three hundred 


period of 


the 
thousand were thus kept at work continually. The [% that 
growth of these animals is rapid, and their lives butof & itis 
short duration. Like the American Indians, they are of t 
gentle and phlegmatic, and do every thing with the I 
utmost leisure and caution. When they stop on their JB hog 
journies to rest, they bend their knees very carefully, var 
in order to lower their bodies without disordering their of § 
load ; and at the accustomed signal of their driver, t) 
they rise up again with the same precaution, and re- the 
sume their journey. They feed as they go along, on & in 
the Y ape they meet with in their way, but never eat J Wh 
in the night ; making use of that time to ruminate, 
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opens overloaded or completely fatigued, the i i i ing like i i 
lang qimof their driver can induce them to rise again; but if | hunted, but which is now believed to be the site of a | i ble i = acy el eae A 
‘site gf be persist in beating them, the animals become despe- peculiar secretion, The size and conspicu f 
delign and are sometimes known to kill themselves, by pic the same time, the pair met each other frequently, and 
esque, their heads against the earth. They do not | this antelo One or two of th H h f 
a make any defence, either with their feet or teeth mye : the animals, in hopes of | ‘safely say, that at the end of every one of these inter- 
DENG and they in fact, no other arms those melted the Ia 
indignat When persec i iti ich is i i : 
Stately in the gardens apparently does not like even to be | the moment they succeed in exciting attention, but | F tn 
teh : : ll wavering in a state of timid 
articls handled or fondled. If its face be touched by the | renew their as we pass to next compart of 
Sever visitor, it will in all likelihood spit upon him. It | ment. In some part- a piece of steel between two well-poised 
er amusing to observe the depi i -and- like—any other thing to which her condition a 
"of th, fgg the first time, in this unexpected manner. We have | extremely long and soft hair, as are so many of th infli iis Uieantae teenaeet 
ond tied y of the self-inflicted but not the less harassing distresses, in a 
"gest of ere forbore to provoke it by endeavourin. i isti i i i i i abbi 
prevail in Peru and Chili, to the effect that the inti 
3, ang it is almost less to add, is utterly unfounded. nearly opposite apartment. Two irs of t 
WAS The two following enclosures contain a male end | gazelles, with their proverbiall d beautiful = 
a qne. They are of a ferocious and singular > ir p ally ge an utiful |} home. We must in the meanwhile stay behind, and 
This A bison, ‘and horns resembling those ofthe Cape buf- | at A om na of the betidin estica’ no small importance in this history. The grocer, we 
th, bu; flo, with the graceful limbs of an antelope, and| On the opposite side two large antelopes, which 
isposed, white flowing tail like that of a horse. This | are exceedingly distinct in their a ap Sng 
en in, singular compound of different animals is known at | female of a nature, cov wath 
Cape of Good Hope by the term wilde beest, which | shaggy dark hair of 
gaze of signifies “ wild ox;” and associates, like most of the | trasting white ears and muzzle ; the 
sntelopes, in considerable herds, which it is highly | smooth and sleek is a| heart and mind, one of the most susceptible little 
iangerous to approach. The flesh of the guu is ex- | form bright reddish 
of | Sor a able | falling in love himself, but of fancying that many pretty 
to oh tain well, they might be advantageously domesticated, | as it lies 
in with Were it not for the danger of suffering them to be at a small cow, but little 
y 4 n ev’ at circumstance to ari 
its size Mg domicile of the gnus, where a variety of more tender | and sevent distinet » ies of ane : see sixty | encouragement. The most lofty flight which his ima- 
ering one of these, a pair of sleck Malayan bears, | that of akid. We also see 
nd, ang fj stimal of inferior size to any of its northern congeners, | the Vir inn’ See, which i ‘allied th ia, and of |-young lady, her beauty having got fairly the better 
8 of the and very gentle in its disposition : its most obvious fallow of this count: Both little jodgment he could boast of possessing. 
of hon caracteristic is the and glossiness of its | tremely tame, and we the f his 
conse. A fine specimen of the Indian sloth-bear oc- | bred in parks in the south of En “ti Same | Ce 
o judge “pies an adjoining den; a large and shaggy species, | elegant animal, combining the ded he ‘of the articles 
ithe moveable protruding snout and under lip, and | stag with the size and t of “the tho mate 
ack, on which loses its incisor or front teeth at an early age; | deer; one of the does, = ting ont A eel oe ne Oe pa ae altogether disagreeable to 
exceeds whence, in conjunction with certain other distinctions young fawn, speckled with white tik it on the 
al. In ( it is removed from the bear genus by many syste- : spots like its parent. | Mr Gubbins felt his passion to be hopeless. She was 
ze from matists, . This is the animal which is commonly tamed ——— |” much above him in life for him to venture a de- 
and exhibited by the Indian jugglers, and taught by MR GUBBINS, claration, and the common forms of society forbade 
nnelled fy %2™ to perform a variety of feats. It isin appear- AN ENGLISH COUNTRY-TOWN SKETCH her to speak out, “Thus,” sighed the squat, little 
which of the most remarkable of the tribe. “ is papa, John ?” said Miss Fann Howard and on, Owe 
eynard, “uple of crested porcupines, and specimens of | to her father’s old powdered footman. “ doomed to have their young affections crushed 
distine the spotted and of the striped hyenas, complete the | is asleep in the library, ma’am,” was the repl The 
that of fq Ist of inmates of this building. The hyanas are far | then, I won't disturb him,” said Miss Penn y+ (Oh, | sighing swain forgot that his own affections, at least, 
ies from from being the untameable creatures which they have | will just take these two letters John, and deliv ’ ain pri alg aan > and that they had stood tough! 
habits been represented, and indeed one of them is commonly | The one is to Gubbins the grocer. "and ‘tell 
, aele domesticated in the Deccan, where its fidelity may be | him to send the things to the cott } oui is _ Such was the character of Timothy and his condi- 
< i stance of this happened some time ago in the Gardens; a | which—which Mr Pembroke was to lend hy . Moward’s lotter was delivered to him by old Jahn 
ting in who had presented one to the Society having | you can take that letter to him, John.” “Y | on his 
2 south- recognised by it after two years’ absence, and wel- | answered the old servant ; and then, tu Cs) ma'am, | | hopeless passion, and in weighing out sugar into half 
Ape comed with every demonstration of joy. Hyznas are | execute his errands, he said to him If, * Bless 1 so | Pounds. He gazed on the address of the note for some 
Bature restless and wandering animals, and are | dear heart! does 3 whet er | moments, thinking—but it is needless to tell what he 
therefore extremely averse to and impatient under the | on init? Well! I always hoped she ah e a pny ad apt feeling he opened the epistle ; 
a] aretie restraints of captivity, which, if not qualified by allow- | but, mayhap, it’s all for the best. Squire Pom br =i edie: swaths ment and his delight to find 
nies this ing them occasional exercise, are apt to render them | a gentleman every inch of him.” Whil — Thin ce | these words :—“I have merely time to say, that J 
savage, as happens with many dogs. | were passing in the mind of the the even 
; claims ie, oma was lately in possession of a third species, | dependent, his young mistress, too, had her aie ing. Tom frightened at my boldness, and you don’t 
ped, which may now be seen preserved in ae away from the spot where she Gubbins wasoverwhelmed 
rufous obn his commissi and delight ; fearin 
United In a building opposite to that containing the por- | make any mistake. “Oh no I be is = = od won't | was in a dream, or that there must espn ng 
ror} f+ ny een to be seen in this country. ‘The | John’s part, but just because in Miss th os on = this note, he found the writing precisely the same. 
burden, Gecdien f beat A ng, though abounding in in- | little head love had created too great a disturbs own | He now thought, and certainly with truth, that the 
ne chief the variox we have here an opportunity of studying | permit the wits resident there to exercise thei on him, and 
oto ie a oom and habits of these burlesquers of | ties with their usual discretion. What th r facul- | could only imagine that his smiles and politeness had 
eir wool barred an figure. The animals are arranged in large | quences were, will be by and bye seen ; but, i | Guest, his i 
cages , ; ; but, in the mean | the grocer, o ivi : nt of Lis apprentice, 
hey are a or compartments, one over the other, | time, we wish to tell the reader somethi 8 ) on arriving at this conviction, burst out i 
g confined in each; and the first thin h something more about | the enraptured apostrophe—“ Yes ! ’ into 
ost rug: HM that strikes the visitor is the hid . g | the young lady thus abruptly introduced. She was | I don’t d a ter test es! dearest creature, 
ve been by the animals shaking the b eous noise produced | the only daughter of Captain Howard, a retired officer twi ‘caientinn am, See a se long remained silent, 
Stee 1 don a. ing the bars with their hands, and | of good family and fortune, and a widower. Fanny Be we 2 all your tokens of fondness for me ! 
r backs; tention & On oe most discordant tones, to attract at- | was the apple of her father’s eye, and well was ae l ut I will make it all up, and you shall no longer 
1 safely the creatures, a poe. | a piece of bun to any one of | lovely girl worthy of his affection "and fondly di e | long in vain to be Mrs Gubbins!” It is a certain 
. ggle and fight immediately ensue, | return it. S i ’ ondly did she | truth, that “what we wish ieve.”” 
nen can to seize the Svenstie messel, Th patery , | return it. Strange as it may appear, however, this | Timothy w h p we beter Poor 
ort, and ne nothing like justi fai w obviously recog attachment, which had been long the source of all Miss to y was too happy to allow any obtrusive ideas 
fifteen coune. T play in their inter- Howard’s happiness, had latterly become the source and he thought night would 
days to- only -* of the ae of mig > making right is the | of no small uneasiness, owing chiefly to the romantic | to the ne Sat Se Si el oe shop, and hasten 
ord, for TM constituted creatu eracy. Among these strangely | and peculiar light in which she viewed the matter. To | ti ee place. At seven o'clock, to the con- 
hausted make res, we perceive the common green | be brief, she had found, that, ampl h ter, ‘To | tinued amazement of his apprentice, he ordered all 
- y, and Barbary ape or magot, which is the | ti i » ample as her filial affec- | be made fast, and, afte ing ne » 
jing the TM ealy axbdnn ! got, which is the | tion was, there was still room enough in her heart for | in d i id, after spending nearly half an hour 
og " Y Y imanous animal that exists in a wild state | the admission of another beloved image. Mr Pe or | in decorating himself, he took the road to Bird-eye 
fo t their progenitors had escaped from confi Me recently returned from his travels, and, | yet filled her h + é moon had net 
a re nement: | having met Fa’ opmesetdy her horns,” there was th 
tribe. love, whi mild and mellow lustr 
refully, varying conaié the Indian antelope, | lady’s hand, without delay, from her father, had sh and hoping success f 
but all | nest , had she | this interview: as his imaginati 
ng their [§ of them at once noe ae he «nd bs tel of | , erself not interposed to prevent him, Her dear papa | quickened, so that h gination warmed, his pace 
driver, [h eecies, This cerints of : jonging to the same | was so much accustomed to depend upon her for all pmo tly at he found himself at the happy s 
and re- i. devia a 1 antelope is remarkable for | his eomforts, that Fanny could not think of ab iderably before his time. The garden of Mr 
| f the peculiar sac before and | breaki i H not think of abruptly | Howard was situated at the back i 4 
ong, on of the ager 4 reaking upon him with the intelligence that she | it, ran a walk th howto; Soom 
ver eat [Which was ye, termed infra-orbital cavity, | wished to leave him. In vain did her lover ass i ee ene atistning fale terminating . 
erroneously sup by Pennant an assure | in a small thicket. Here the ; 
posed by d | her that there was no necessity for a separation, at | placed, in which weenten 
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a summer evening; and sometimes Fanny would join 
him with her work, to enjoy the concert of the 
feathered songsters, and admire the setting sun. as 
he sank in all his golden splendour behind the dis- 
tant mountains which bounded the prospect. Be- 
tween this seat and the gate, Mr Gubbins wandered ; 
and many an anxious glance he cast up the walk, 
and many a sigh he heaved, lest the lady should be 
detained by some untoward accident, and disappoint 
him. At last an object appeared at the farther end 
of the walk, and though she was wrapt in a large 
cloak, the light and graceful step told the admiring 
Timothy that it was Miss Fanny. The little man 
allowed her to open the gate, and then with trembling 
steps approached her. Not much versed in those af- 
fairs, he could not distinguish the feeling which gave 
rise to the sudden ejaculation of “ Mr Gubbins !” 
which broke from the lady’s lips. He fancied she was 
as much agitated as he was; and, after a bow, not no- 
ticing her surprise, “‘ I hope, ma’am, I see you well. 
A fine night for a walk, ma’am,” quoth he. “ Very 
fine, sir,” rejoined the lady, in hesitating tones ; “ very 
fine.” ‘A charming place this for lovers, ma’am,” 
continued Timothy; “I assure you, Miss Howard, 
Iam much bounden to you for the pleasure I now 
enjoy. Little did I think, when you were so kind as 
call at my shop, what the motive was. I only hope 
my constant endeavours to please will be the means of 
acontinuance of your favours.” “ Certainly, certainly, 
sir,” said Miss Fanny, who was thinking more of the 
shop than the shopkeeper did; “ we have been satis- 
fied with your conduct, and I am sure my father will 
continue his countenance. But pray, Mr Gubbins, 
may I ask how you came here?” ‘“ Oh yes, ma’am ; 
I came past the blacksmith’s shop, through the par- 
son’s field, crossed the road near the little stream, and 
came round the old oak, that the folks at the cottage 
might not see me.” “I would inquire, sir, what were 
ur intentions in coming here?” ‘ What were my 
tentions !—honourable, I assureyou! could you sup- 
otherwise? Oh, miss! if you had known how 
on how ardently I have adored you, you would long 
before this have appointed this meeting.” “ This 
meeting ! sir, what do you mean? Appointed ! 
do you mean to say I appointed to meet you here ?” 
“ Certainly, madam ; I have your note in my pocket.” 
“ My note !—you must be mad, sir, or J must be; 
where is this note you speak of ?” 

With trembling fingers the grocer searched for his 
note, and put it, without speaking, into the hands of 
the lady, who nosooner looked at it, than sheexclaimed, 
“Oh, Pembroke! what am I to suffer for my indiscre- 
tion!” As she uttered these words, Miss Howard 
looked as if she would have sunk to the ground, which 
put the grocer into greater agitation than ever. Ina 
piteous and faltering voice, he cried, “‘ Don’t faint, 
miss ! Oh, don’t, now !—there’s no one here but I to 
help you!” This was not long the case; for, as 
Gubbins spoke, a cry broke on his ears of “‘ We have 
him, we have him!” and almost before he could turn 
round, he found himself in the grasp of Mr Howard's 
butler. Thealarmed Fanny, calling up the little pre- 
sence of mind that was left to her, wrapt herself closely 
in her cloak, and fairly tock to her heels; but she did 
not run far till she found herself in the arms of her 
father, who was coming up to the spot with other two 
servants. The butler, at this moment, cried to the 
captain, “ Here, sir, here is Gubbins the grocer; he 
is the man who has been robbing the hen-roost.” 
Falling on his knees, Timothy implored for mercy, 
but the captain by this time had pulled open the cloak, 
and discovered his daughter. 

“Fanny! girl! can I believe my eyes!” “ Oh, 

pa, I assure you”—began the terrified lady. “ Si- 
co miss,” sternly interrupted the captain ; “‘ how 
came you here, sir,” continued he, turning to Gubbins. 
“I came, sir, by—by—ap—appointment, in that la— 
lady’s hand, sir.” Snatching the billet from his 
daughter's hand, and perusing it, Captain Howard 
exclaimed, “ As I live, it is true! Girl, can you ex- 

lain this?” ‘“ Yes, papa, yes,” cried the weeping 

‘anny, “I can explain all! I have been indiscreet, 
but—I—I came not to meet this man, Qh, let us go 
home, and I will tell you all!” 

Seeing her to be almost unable to stand from agita- 
tion and distress, the captain led her away without 
reply. Before he had moved a pace or two, however, 
he wheeled round, and cried sternly to his servants, 
“Turn that fellow off the grounds. Don’t hurt him, 
though,” continued he more mildly ; “he may only 
have been foolish, not ill-intentioned, after all.” 

This last order saved Timothy from any other 
damage to his person than a few rough pushes, by 
way of expediting his departure, and improving his 

rian powers. But this was a day of misfortunes 

to the unfortunate little man. No sooner was he 
fairly out of the hands of the captain’s servants, than 
he commenced running with all his might; the conse- 
quence of which was, that, at an angle of the road, he 
came full tilt against a gentleman advancing from the 
ite direction, and being the lightest of the two, 
Pimoth was thrown on his back by the concussion. 
Ashe slowly rose, his overturner exclaimed, “ What 
is the meaning of this, sir 7” to which Gubbins re- 
lied, * I was only walking, sir.” ‘Walking! why, 
this is your usual pace at a walk, you must make 
tolerably good speed when you run. But who are 
you, sir?” “ Mr Gubbins.” “ What, the grocer ? 
—the very man I want. Hark ye, sir; did you not 
receive a note from Mr Howard's family this morn- 


ing ?” “TI did, sir.” “ Well, and the contents ?—do 
not hesitate, or I*ll break every bone in your skin,” 
“ An appointment, sir—’’ “ And you had the impu- 
dence to think it was intended for you?” ‘1 was so 
foolish, sir.” The pitiful tone in which the poor 
fellow pronounced these words, called forth a hearty 
laugh from the stranger, and dissipated his anger. 
“Well, well, Mr Gubbins, I have your order for soap 
and candles, safe here ; so I would advise you to hurry 
home and send them, or the captain will turn you off, 
depend on it.” “Tam out of his books already, sir,” 
said Timothy; and he gave the stranger an account 
of his adventure. This was listened to with much 
interest and anxiety ; and when Mr Gubbins had told 
his tale, the stranger said, ‘‘ You must now be aware 
of your mistake; go home, and I will make your peace 
with the family. But mind ye, let this affair go no 
further; promise me you will be secret.” ‘On my 
honour, sir,” he replied, and so they parted. 

Mr Pembroke, for he it was, as the reader may 
guess, who met poor Timothy, hurried away to Cap- 
tain Howard’s cottage, anxious to relieve his mistress 
of at least a share of the trouble which her mistake, 
with regard to the letters, had brought upon her. In 
fact, he was half glad that a disclosure had been forced 
on, even at the expense of some annoyance to Fanny. 
As for objections from her father, he trusted that there 
would be none. He was not wrong. On entering 
the sitting-room of the cottage, he found the captain 
indulging in irrepressible bursts of laughter, while 
poor Fanny sat blushing, after the confession which 
necessity had compelled her to make. When shesaw 
Pembroke, her agitation—not unmingled with joy at 
the consent indicated by Captain Howard’s mirth— 
rose to a height too great for her to suppress, and she 
rushed into her father’s arms, and burst into tears. 
The captain rose—his playfulness subdued by her 
condition—and placing her hand in that of Pembroke, 
with a silent blessing, he left the room, trusting the 
task of soothing her excited feelings to her betrothed. 
This was no tedious task, for, when Captain Howard 
returned to the room some time after, he found them 
both laughing heartily at the misdirection of the billets, 
which had been attended with such ludicrous conse- 
quences, 

The lovers were soon after married, Mr Gubbins 
supplies them with their groceries; but a pang still 
shoots through his poor little heart, when he remem- 
bers the cruel disappointment his vanity received, in 
consequence of the mis-sent billet.* 


AGE OF PLANTS, 

PLaNTs, as respects their age, may be divided into 
two classes—those which have a fixed period of dura- 
tion, a period determined by the production of their 
fruit; and those, the exact period of whose existence 
cannot be determined. The first class comprehends 
annual and biennial plants (vegetables of one and two 
— continuance), such as garden plants, foxglove, 

ollyhock, &c, It is with the second class that we are 
to have to do at present, and it may be considered 
under two heads—first, those trees which, on account 
of the mode of their growth, cannot live beyond a 
certain period; and, second, those whose mode of 
growth admits of the possibility of their existing an 
indefinite period. 

First. The first-mentioned class increase, when 
young, in diameter rather than in height, until a 
certain magnitude is attained, when they shoot up a 
stem, the diameter of which is never much altered, 
This is the mode of growth of the palm tribe of trees, 
and other intra-tropical plants ; and it prevents them, 
as shall immediately be shown, from attaining a great 
longevity. All the new woody matter produced by 
the leaves is insinuated down the centre of the stem. 
The effect of this is the displacing of the pre-existing 
woody matter, which is pressed out towards the cir- 
cumference. By the continuance of this process, the 
stem becomes so compressed that it is not capable of 
any farther compression. Thus there is no space left 
for the introduction of new woody matter from the 
leaves. The consequence is, that the full action of 
the functions of the leaves is prevented. The tree 
therefore perishes, because its vitality is dependent 
upon the full action of all its parts. From this it is 
evident, that trees belonging to the class under consi- 
deration cannot exist beyond a definite period, which 
is seldom found to exceed 200 or 300 years, 

Second. The other class of plants referred to, in- 
crease principally in length, when young. They af- 
terwards extend in diameter by means of longitudinal 
fibres being insinuated by the leaves under the bark, 
on the outside of the wood. The bark being capable 
of indefinite extension, it is evident that nothing inde- 
pendent of accident can put an end to the existence of 
such trees. Eminent botanists see nothing unplau- 
sible, and noone can point out any thing impossible, in 
the idea, that some trees of this kind at present exist- 
ing may have been unconcerned spectators of the his- 
to: 


flood. 

The age of trees belonging to this class can be as- 
certained by counting the number of rings into which 
they are divided. Every one of these rings must have 
been produced in neither more nor less than a year ; 
and this is the ground upon which botanists have ar- 
rived at such precise conclusions concerning the lon- 


* A tale somewhat like the above appeared a few years ago in 
un English provincial periodical. 


gevity of some trees. We shall notice the ages of 
few individuals as ascertained in this manner, 

Decandolle mentions an elm 335 years old ; acy 
about 350; a cheirostemon about 400; an ivy, 459 
larch, 576; an orange-tree, 630; an olive-tree, 
an oriental plane, 720; a cedar of Lebanon, about 
oaks, 870, 1080, and 1500; limes, 1076 and liq 
yews, 1214, 1458, 2588, and 2880! 

At Ellerslie, the birth-place of Wallace, near Py 
ley, there is an oak tree which is said to have cong 
under its branches that distinguished warrior and 
hundred of his followers, However doubtful this, 
be, it is certain that “ the Wallace Oak” canng 
much less than 700 years old. 

Eight olive trees still grow in the garden of Gy 
semane, near Jerusalem, which can be proved to 
been there more than 800 years ago, and which 
alleged to have been silent witnesses of our Sayj 
agony ! 

Such great antiquity, however, is small when ¢ 
pared with the age of the baobab, some specimens 
which, growing in Africa, theillustrious Adanson foy 
to be 5150 years old! Even this great age is surp, 
by that assigned to the taxodium by Decandolle, vj 
makes some specimens which he discovered in Soyj 
America to be 6000 years old! Adanson asce 
some banian trees to be of equal antiquity. 


’ 


EARLY LIFE OF A COTTAGER’S CHILD 
Iw the Edinburgh Magazine for 1821-2, there appear 
a series of articles entitled “a True and Authen; 
History of Ill Tam,” understood to be the real ay 
biography of an eccentric clergyman of the church 
Scotland, who has since risen to the dignity of ay 
fessor in one of our provincial universities, As 
author and subject of the articles was the son of # 
widow-cottager in a remote and primitive part, 
Scotland, his narrative contains what we are dispoy 
to think a very faithful and interesting picture of | 
in that lowly but respectable condition ; while of i 
vivacity and drollery in many parts, there can, 
believe, be no doubt. For these reasons, and beca 
the articles, in their original form, are in few hank 
we propose to revive a few passages under the abp 
new title, which seems appropriate to the object 
have in view—that of conveying a picture of thei 
and progress of the child of a Scottish cottager, 

“From the earliest period of my recollection, Iw 
known by the designation of Ill Tam, by which, asi 
may be supposed, I was given to the practice of evey 
species of waggish mischief. I can still distinctly» 
collect, that, instead of being dissatisfied with my titk 
I was not alittle proud of it; and I verily belie 
that my conduct then, and long afterwards, was cn 
siderably modified by my desire to act in consistenq 
with the honourable appellation conferred upon me 
namely, to be a worker of all manner of waggery, 
contriver of all manner of plot, and a deviser (noma 
ter at what expense) of all variety of fun. I was bon 
and brought up amidst the solitude and the sublimity 
of mountain scenery. The clear stream ran past m 
feet at the cottage-door; the birds sang clearly. and me 
lodiously from an adjoining bank of wood ; and tly 
distant hill-side was covered over with flocks of whit 
and nibbling sheep ; but my earliest impressions, no 
withstanding all these external attractions, were cu» 
nected with the home department; with that fim 
side around, and upon which, were nightly assemblel) 
among other more rational inmates, the dog, the at 
and myself, 

My talent for mischief was originally called inw 
action by the instincts of these animals ; for, whilt 
they stood opposite to each other, the one in the atti 
tude of attack, and the other in that of resistance 
whilst he looked to me for encouragement, and 
sputtered out her defiance and contempt for us both, it 
was impossible not to take an interest in what wi 
going on; and, to my shame be it spoken, I alway 
sided with Rover, against poor puss. 

Among the most early impressions which I at 
now recal, are those of devotion. My mother, from 
the first twelve months of my existence my sole sur 
viving parent, was indeed a Christian, in the original 
and best sense of the term. Her object seemed, al 
along, to be, to convey instruction, and induce habit 
not so much by any direct advice, as by example 
Instead of putting words into my mouth, at an early 
age, when I was totally incapable of comprehending 
their meaning, she taught me, by her own candut, 
to reverence, and to worship, in heart, and in all sit 
cerity, the great unseen source of safety and support 
upon which, all alike, old and young, weak and power 
ful, ultimately depend. 

Ere I was five years of age, by the assistance of t¥? 
excellent old women, aunts of my mother, I was et 
abled to read, or rather to sing (for my style of mo 
dulation was somewhat betwixt the two), the fifth 
chapter of St Matthew's gospel, and even to convert 
this premature acquisition into a source of emolumetlBay,,.., 
and vanity. The cottage where I lived stood UP™Bnoss 
the side of a retired road, by which some of the DOM Boy, , 
respectable farmers were accustomed to pass €¥€)Bition 


Sabbath to chureh ; and it was my weekly practice “Be y4)); 
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station upon a green bank, in front of our 
k and there, from an old brass-clasped Bible, 
,most audible and arresting tone, to pour forth 
» the Sabbath passengers the whole detail of the 
des. ‘That’s really a surprising elf,’ one would 
eve, tossing me at the same time a halfpenny, 
st another would prophesy of my future eminence 
4 attainments, I thus acquired a purse against 
ensuing village fair, and was led to aceount myself 
prodigy of learning. Prayers were said; or, in the 
we expressive language of the peasantry, the book 
s taken every evening and morning in our little 
ily household, consisting of two old women, my 
ser, and myself, and the privilege of reading ‘ the 
ater’ devolved on me ; an office of which I was not 
jitle proud, and for the discharge of which, how- 
[ was but moderately qualified. I still remember 
jing hanged for changed—thief-priest for chief- 
‘e@t—and Galloway (the name of the neighbouring 
nty) for Gallilee. 
To this chapter regularly succeeded a family prayer, 
which, without the smallest reference even in aim, 
ich less in effect, to correctness, or propriety of 
pression, there occurred, not only thoughts that 
thed, but words that conveyed their breathings 
ym heart to heart, Notwithstanding all my reve- 
moe, however, and respect for the exercise, in which 
were so regularly engaged, my love of fun or of 
ischief, often preponderated over every higher and 
hallowed consideration. I remember once of 
whing a live coal towards the shoeless soles of the 
on actually engaged in prayer, and of enjoying the 
st amazingly, when the sudden rising took place, 


church pd even the cat and the dog awoke into fearful as- 
of ap and consternation ! Whenever, according to the 
As tyifily index of the escape of time, of which I was pos- 
son of & wed, the drying, namely, of my wet stockings from 
" hecrook, the prayer seemed to have extended beyond 
. disp “MB reasonable length, I had always a variety of shifts 


this description at command, whereby to accelerate 
conclusion,” 


hile of iff In the absence of company better suited to my 
e can, I was conipelled to convert those aged persons, 
1d becausmy aunts, as I was accustomed to call them, who 
ew handananted the other end of the house, into a source of 
the abogmmusement, in order to pass away agreeably the long 
object wie nights of winter. Children are very quick-sighted 


the discovery of the weaknesses of those with whom 


of the rill y daily associate ; and it was from the superstitious 


Ber. pprehensions of these most kindly and religions in- 
ion, Ivullibutes, that I contrived occasionally to extract enter- 
hich, asifioment. They were genuine specimens of the old 
2 of evermporld: they rose early ; always, during winter, long 
tinctly mqmeore daylight ; they breakfasted by eight ; and after 
h my tidepeding the day in spinning upon the ‘ wee wheel,’ 
ly belie 2 providing fuel from an adjoining copsewood, 
oun y regularly hung on the supper-potatoes at eight 
7. fp the evening—when family exercise was made: 
onsistenqiiied by nine they were again snugly lodged beneath 
1pon Mee blankets. The fire was placed at some distance 
vaggery, ion the gable-wall, and the ‘ crook,’ which of course 
rv (no mabfimehoved to be suspended directly over it, was attached 
I was bon/man upper and an undiscovered region of everlasting 
: sublimingmmoke, to a cross-beam, or rannel-tree, one end of 
n past migguch was inserted in the gable, and the other ex- 
lvand over a joist at a convenient distance. Under 
1+ and ele circumstances, it was no very difficult matter to 
3 ane “Buch one end of a string, amidst the higher altitudes 
'S Of Whitt smoke and obscurity, to the crook, and by passing 
‘SiONS, NEB over a cross beam above, to bring it down within my 
were cu fill, where I sat at my evening mechanical or literary 
that 
assemblei{im Previously to the suspension of my aunt’s supper- 
rg, the catfmptatoes, fresh fuel was added to the fire, in such a 
tation as to act most effectually upon the pot—in 
called inufe'= Words, directly below it. But no sooner had 
for, whild ' flame begun to ascend, than the mistake became 
ror, WANEpible, It was evident, that the partner on whom 
in the atid devolved the task of making the adjustment, had 
esistance placed the fire. ‘The pot hung suspended over cold 
t, and and empty space, whilst the fuel was wastefully 
-us both, iid idly consumed. A change was immediately, 
what mutual recrimination and reproach, effected 
, Lalwas the position of the fire; but scarcely had this been 
“#, when the pot was observed to return to its na- 
ich Led al position, as if actuated by a spirit of contradic- 
ther, fool and by a determined resolution against boiling 


evening. ‘This could not fail to excite surprise, 
éven some measure of alarm: but still it was 
ble that both might have misadjusted the busi- 
0a fresh arrangement was made, and with no 
T success ; the perverse potatoes still refusing to 
t boiled, and travelling it backwards and forwards, 
th the most teasing and now mysterious, and even 


luce habit, 
y example 
at an early 


sone ming perversity. Suspicion fell, of course, upon 
all it being ascertained by my mother, that in 
1d support nis instance, at least, an alili could be distinctly made 
and power tin my favour, there was no other alternative, after 


te deliberation and investigation, left, but that of 
fernal ney. 

I have no recollection of any amusement in which, 
ring the earlier period of spring, I took greater 
ight, than in ‘muirburn.’ The mountains, which 
around my native dwelling lifted their heads, and 
sented their shoulders to the cloudy encircling and 
Wence of heaven, were closely habited, from top 
most to bottom, in an ancient and venerable robe of 
own and blooming heather, But the spirit of inno- 
, under the password improvement, had pervaded 


ince of two 
_ was en 
tyle of mo 
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and triumphing in the mastery of difficulty and ob- 
struction, she began gradually to ascend, and her path- 
way was marked by the lighted torch and smoking 
heath. There is something truly sublime in the aspect 
of mountain muirburn by night, The elevation not 
only renders the flame visible to a distance, tinging 
and flushing every object for miles around, but con- 
verts all the superincumbent atmosphere into one con- 
cave glare of red and flickering light, now narrowing 
and now extending its boundaries, as a volume of 
smoke, or a current of air, induces or dissipates ob- 
struction, The flame advances in a curve, and, col- 
leeting all its strength and maddening fury into the 
centre, there it flashes, and crackles, and tears, and 
thunders along—emitting a mingled noise, resembling, 
from a distance, the violent rending of sail-cloth— 
sometimes giving out and throwing off scaly flashes, 
along the rapidly ascending smoke, and again falling 
back upon itself, and shortening its stretch, as if to 
recover breath and power, after each exhausting ex- 
ertion. The rolling, too, and convolving and jetting 
of the smoke upwards, is a fine sight, as, in tier above 
tier, and swell above swell, it shoots away, under the 
conducting breeze, into a far, and a wide, and a fleecy 
projection. On a nearer approach, dark and gigantic 
figures pass across the flames. Well do I recollect my 
running out, with a burning peat in one hand, and a 
handful of dry and withered heath in the other, drop- 
ping fire as I went along, and studding the whole 
hill-side with a long train of separate and distinct 
points of ignition. But the enjoyment I experienced, 
as the various points spread out into size and junction, 
and, like the closely marshalled column of an army, 
marched forward in one combined career of irresistible 
destruction ; as again and again I penetrated behind 
the flame into the dark and choking smoke, or fairly 
dashed through the hottest of the flame—amounted to 
exquisite delight. 

So soon, however, as, according to popular opinion, 
the ‘muirburn reek’ has cankered the air, and the sun, 
after having frequently gone down with a red and 
angry aspect, has shrouded himself behind dark and 
showery clouds; so soon, in fact, as the season of 
‘incubation,’ amongst the feathered tribes, has com- 
menced, this amusement behoves to give place to that 
of bird-nesting, in all its fascinating varieties. 

The mavis, tuning his woodland clarionet, and sun- 
ning his speckled breast on the topmost twig of the 
birch: the blackbird, whistling his reveille from the 
thorn, and then clucking off suddenly with tidings, 
to his mate, of approaching danger : the linnet’s little 
roundelay of harmony: the robin’s smart and awa- 
kening chirm: the goldfinch’s fully inflated throttle : 
the tiny wren’s jerking-jinking twitter: and the lark’s 
ascending, revolving, encircling, and suddenly sus- 
pended chorus, in the cloud—all these indicate the 
season of love, and the proximity of a nest. There 
she sits, in the very centre of thatgkolly bush ; her 
eye revolving, as we cautiously and ¥ircumspectly en- 
compass her retreat; and her smooth sloping back, 
erect head, and spread wings and tail, indicating a 
resolution to retain her position as long as possible. 
Now, however, the danger approaches—the outer 
branches of the bush are divided—a miscreant coun- 
tenance is discovered amidst the leaves—and she is 
compelled, first to stir gently, then to linger an instant 
upon the edge of the nest, and, latterly, to hop it 
reluctantly along, to the farther extremity of the 
surrounding brushwood. The eggs are blue, ’tis a 
blackbird ; they are spotted white, ’tis a mavis ; they 
are see are grey—they are yellow—they 
are dusky red—they are composition—they are green ; 
*tis a linty—a shilfa—a robin—a goldy—a yoldring. 
Here is a nest all lined with dried mud, hardened into 
a paste, impenetrable to the rain. This one, which 
is fixed upon the cleft of the oak, is covered all over 
with stone, raw, and lichen. This other, amidst the 
roots of the hazel, is lined with down, and feathered 
up to the very edge. That little nutshell of accom- 
modation, which hangs pendulous at the extremity of 
the birchen twig, is the matrimonial residence of little 
tom-tit, who, secure from Ill Tam himself, swings in 
the breeze, and defies approach. Beneath this hollow 
brow, encumbent over the stream, are snugly lodged 
the wren’s numerous progeny, in an abode which pays 
no window-tax. And, amidst that close and matted 
grass, the lark sits in her straw-built cup, exposed, 
from faithfulness of affection, to be crushed by every 
passing foot ! 

There is a pernicious tendency in boys to tame, or 
rather to torture, the young of birds. From the little 
gaping linnets, that swallow fragments of worm at 
the hand, to the more robust and clamorous progeny 
of the gled, no species or variety of the feathered 
race is safe. The truthis, a favourite has no friends; 
and so soon as you take a young hawk or mavis under 
your patronage and protection, the whole chapter of 
accidents, the whole of inanimate as well as of animated 
nature, is up in arms against him, You have cruelly 
cut asunder the sympathies of kindred; you have re- 
duced a sentient being to a dependence upon, which was 
formerly altogether independent of, vigi- 
lance, and providence ; and you have sent adown the 
wind, in poignant and clamorous lamentation, these lately 
happy parents, who, in nursing and rearing their progeny, 
were obeying a wise and a benevolent ent of God, 
The flat-roofed turf-house, which you have erected for the 
accommodation of your more vigorous pet, is accidentally 
converted into a seat, and the helpless inmate is crushed 


Vallies beneath, and grappling with every obstacle, 


in attempts to bolt large morsels of tough and waxy 
dough—or, upon the almost incredible supposition of his 
surviving for a few months, he retains only a mutilated 
existence, being generally deprived of a wing, lame of a 
leg, and blind of an eye, all at the same time. His whole 
t is the most abject and pitiable possible. His 
— is torn, and eared with every variety of 

atter; and the wicks of his bill appear as if fastened 
together with glue ; till at last, haying happily fluttered, 
and screamed, and torn, and lived himeclt out of your 
good graces, he is either starved to death by neglect, or 
suffers the martyrdom, some Saturday afternoon, of St 
Stephen. Suppose, however, that a young blackbird, or 
linnet, is the favourite, and that out of a nest of five raw- 
throated gorlings, one, by some unusual chance, has 
survived the first three days of captivity ; still, under 
what inauspicious cireumstances does the little downy, 
half-naked deformity exist! All, indeed, is soft an 
comparatively comfortable around, above, and beneath 
him: like a Russian furred up — the winter, he is 
sunk to the chin in sheep’s wool; but in admitting his 
food, in gobbling his worms and his a lumps, an 
unfortunate communication is established betwixt his 
stomach and the materials of his abode ; the wool sticks 
and tangles in his gizzard, and he expires in convulsions, 
Or, grant that he survives to take possession of his newly 
constructed cage, seeded drawers, and suspended glass 
of water, the cat thrusts in her claw betwixt the cage~ 
bars, extracts, and devours him ! 

The season, however, advances, and 
* Gentle Spring and ‘ lamb-time’ bring 
The sweets of Summer back again.’ 

The lambs, which have long, with every demonstration 
of vivid enjoyment, pounced and tugged at their mothers’ 
teats, are now to be speaned, and thus deprived, for the 
future, of that rich and nutritious supply which Nature 
has so bountifully and wisely provided for their use. The 
stepdame providence of some frugal, managing gudewife 
interposes her cheese-and-butter claims betwixt them 
and their birth-right. In the upper recess of a with- 
drawing glen, the weaned mourners are stationed, in 
fect bewilderment of grief, passing this way and t 
across and athwart, ar! listening to every variety of bleat 
from afar, and chasing and coursing each other in the 
fruitless hope of a maternal recognisance. In the mean- 
while, the old ewes are collected from the height ; they 
line, and stream from the hill, like tears, coursing, im 
rapid and separate descent, the weather-beaten cheeks 
of age. They are impelled and driven from heath to 
spret, and thence to the green and freshening sward. In 
one of the sinuosities of a pure mountain stream, a stone 
enclosure, resembling, in intricacy and bewilderment of 
construction, the fabled ‘ walls of Troy,’ rises into view. 
This is the ‘ pen,’ or fold, and stands now precisely where, 
and under what aspect and construction, it has stood for 
ages past. Behind the advancing flock, all is clamour, 
and motion, and exertion ; the shepherd, waving his plaid 
from his arm, projecting, in a lateral direction, his staff, 
and ejecting, from time to time, jets and jerks of arous- 
ing, sheep-compelling voice. The herd callan and I Tam 
skipping and glancing from side to side, as if playing be- 
twixt alternating and opposite attractions. The gudeman 
himself ‘ wouffing’ and wearing, hurling out ig frag- 
ments of inflated wrath and indistinct command, whilst 
tail after tail escapes, in bobbing and swirling speed, be- 
twixt his legs, or immediately under his nose, to the hill, 
The shepherd curs walking up behind, talking incessantly 
on the top of their tongues, swinging about their shaggy 
tails, or necking, with the utmost precision and ease, some 
stirring and bounding runaway. The milkmaids, with 
their petticoats poor gathered down upon and strapped 
around their ankles, cogs in their hands, and the coronet 
hassock on their heads, laughing, and walloping, and 
flaughtering on, making bad worse, and good no better, 
by premature mirth and ill-timed garrulity. So! Sof 
now they are bughted ; now the horny heads bristle all 
along through the wattlings; a sea of goggle, green, 
meaningless eyes, black faces and erect noses, extends 
from end to end, from side to side. The milkmaids, 
with the cogs jammed betwixt their knees, as if they 
were fixed in a — vice, make a rearward adyance 
upon the prisoners. e milky deluge pours audible and 


ng. 

Tell me not of the hilarity which obtains at routs, balls, 
plays, or assemblies; give me a brace of stout ruddy 
visaged lads on the outside, and double that allow- 
ance of springy, gleesome milkmaids, on the inside of a 
sheep bught at milking-time, and then we shall talk of 
real fun and convulsive merriment—of that attack and 
retort, which are made and returned, in perfect good 


nature, yet in all the boisterous seeming of contested 
vietory. This was an amusement in which I took 
interest. To pin the maids’ petticoats together, from 


behind, or to invest some of the most remote ewes with 
thistle or bur heads under the skirt—were every-day 
tricks. But to accomplish, by means of a plashy de- 
scent, rendered still more slip; by being frequently 
slid upon, the * downfall’ of one of the * cog carriers,’ as 
she pursued her way, in unsuspecting glee and careless 
speed, homewards, was an achievement which not only 
required address in the exeeution, but implied some de- 
gree of danger in the aftercome. 

Summer, too, was a glorious season for bumbee-binks 
and w nests, and butterfly pursuits. Nor did the 
earth only afford interest and amusement during this 
sunny season. I have stretched myself out supine, upon 
@ green and sloping bank, and continued for hours, of 
mid-day heat, looking at the clouds which floated by, 
and wondering, from time to time, as 1 saw them advance 
rapidly towards the sun, and then gradually melt and 
disappear, what could have become of them. The chirp 
of the grasshopper, the buzz of the fly, and the hum of 
the bee, would not unfrequently lull me into that de 
lightful stupor, amidst which the feelings, borne on the 
Wings of Fancy, repair to flowery bowers and Arcadian 
streams—dwell in viewless intimacy with things unknown, 


and convert the scattered fragments of balf-perceived 


to death in the ruins; or it may be, that he chokes him- 
self upon the wing of a frog, or gasps himself to death, 


realities into fairer and more fascinating forms Uhan ever 


did modern kaleidoscope present to view.” 
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A CLEVER RETORT OF THE AMERICANS 
UPON ENGLISH AUTHORS, 

Tae repeated attacks upon the Americans for their 

use of peculiar phraseology, such as “ to progress,” 

“ I guess,” “ I calenlate,” and so forth, a few years 

“g° produced the following happy retort, in the form 
of Resolutions to be proposed in the 

epresentatives.”’ 

Representatives, in common 
people of America, is justly proud of its admir- 
able native tongue, and regards this most as and 
aengetie language as one of the best of its birth-rights, 

ed, that the House acknowl with gratitude the 
zeal which several ble writers and critics in 
have shown for the preservation of the purity 
of language in America ; and although these writers 
and critics, misled by the  Speae of illiterate English 
travellers, whose breeding education confined them 
to the society of the more ignorant part of our commu- 
nity, have indiscriminately stigmatised, as Americanisms, 
words, which may be i or individual or provin- 
cial peculiarities, but are in no way adopted at large by 
the well-educated people of America ; and although the 
aforesaid critics and writers, being but imperfectly read 
in the early English writers, the t masters and stan- 
lards of the lan have also denounced as America- 
nisms certain other words, such as to progress, to advocat 


circumstances, that this country was at first in general 
settled by ae power] of good education, by ieved 
gentlemen and ejected cl en, and has continued to 
this day, remarkably free all those classes of men, 
which most corrupt a lan; such as an accumulation 
of miners, manufacturers, an and is blessed, to 
an extent elsewhere unknown, with the means of popular 
education, so much so, that in more than one of the 
American states, it is sup that there is not a native 
eitizen unable to read and write ; inasmuch as from these 
and other circumstances easy to be deduced from the 
ruption of the language in the i 

has been preserved in a state of admirable purity, in the 
United States of America, a purity so great, that in the 
most remote and unfavoured portions of our country, the 
pepaten Sates is far purer than in some counties in the 
neart of England, while the style of ing and writ- 
ing is, by the blessing of God, quite untainted with most 
of the above-mentioned vulgarities prevalent in the high 
English circles, and but partially infected with any of 
them: Resolved, therefore, further, in consideration of 
these premises, that the nobility and Fare | of England 
be courteously invited to send their elder sons, and such 
others as may be destined to appear as public speakers 
in church or state, to America, for their education ; that 
the president of the United States be requested to con- 


&ec., which be, nevertheless, words of approved use and 
authority in the Augustan age of English literature ; ne- 
vertheless, the House is to these writers and 
critics for their kind efforts above mentioned, and 
ticularly for the amiable spirit and courteous tone in which 
they ‘have been made ; and whereas the House of Repre- 
of the of will ever feel 
a duty to watch, wit jousy, over the preservation 
of the English tongue, in its original purity, and it is a 
matter of great interest to the House and to the American 
poopie, that their native language should not degenerate 
the parent state, and it would afflict the American 
le to find their brethren in land gradually con- 
ing the habit of a mixed and barbarous jargon; 
therefore resolved, that the House of Representatives of 
the United States of America d with unfeigned 
sorrow the continued prevalence of five or six languages 
or dialects, within the narrow compass of the British 
isles, as a circumstance which menaces, at no remote 
iod, the radical corruption of the English tongue ; 
hat it isa matter of high astonishment to the House, 
that no measures have been employed to exterminate 
the native dialects of the Celtic, still spoken in Cornwall, 
in Wales, in Lreland, in the Isle of Man, and in Scotland, 
with the corrupt French in the isles of Jersey and Guern- 
sey; dialects mutually different from each other, and 
from the English, and which cannot continue to be spoken, 
without disastrous co uences to the English langu 
and literature ; that the House, moreover, looks with still 
ter anxiety on the utterly corrupt and barbarous state 
which the English language has already sunk in most 
of the counties of England, to the degree that the various 
dialects which prevail, such as those in Yorkshire, Somer- 
setshire, and Cumberland, at the same time that they are 
in themselves utterly uncouth and hideous, are unintel- 
ligible to any one but a born and educated in these 
counties respectively ; and though the House views with 
more respect the lowland dialect of Scotland, as havin, 
been ennobled by the writings of some admirable origi 
authors, particularly in the last and present centuries, yet 
the House still trembles at the deleterious effect which 
this very ennobling of a subordinate and provincial dialect 
may have on the pure English tongue, and regards it as a 
symptom of the eer degeneracy of that tongue, 
that writings in said provincial dialect are eagerly sought 
and familiarly read ; that the House further regards as 
still more pernicious either than the prevalence of the 
Cornish, Welsh, Erse, Mankish, or Gaelic, or of the pro- 
vincial corruptions of the English, that barbarity which 
from various causes is fast creeping into the pageeee ot 
the highest and best cducated classes of a in Eng- 
land, a corruption which, in some r s, the House 
thinks to have been much promoted by the leading critical 
journals of the day; an affectation, at one time, of for- 
gotten old words, and at another of pedantic new ones, 
each equally unauthorised in a pure and chaste style of 
writing am | speaking; the perpetual recurrence of the 
plural number, instead of the singular, as charities, sym- 
hies, tendencies, &c. a phraseology which tends in a 
degree to weaken a language, by leading writers and 
speakers to place that emphasis in the grammatical plu- 
tality, which ought to reside in the term itself ; an unwise 
attempt to ennoble such words and phrases as you know, 
you understand, immensely, prodigious, vastly, &c. which are 
pardunable only in a colloquial use, and unworthy the 
dignity of grave and sustained discourse ; an adoption by 
noblemen, gentlemen, and clergymen, of the terms of 
horse-jockeys, boxers, and shooters, to the degree, that a 
t number of vulgar and cant terms are heard in what 
are called the best circles, which the House has reason to 
apprehend are often the worst, in which the human blood, 
wn by the clenched fist of a ruffian, is unrighteously 
called * claret,’ and shooting two dozen of birds, ‘ bag- 
ing twelve pair of cocks,’ lastly, an alarming preva- 
i of profane and obscene language, in the highest and 
‘best bred circles, whieh, though liable to high moral 
objections, the House is be a regard here merely as 
another agent of brutalising the English tongue, and which, 
thongh it is unhappily a vice too common in all countries, 
the House has unquestioned information prevails in Eng- 
land to an anp: eled and odiggs extent, reaching into 
the societies whish consider themselves the most police 
and best bred. In view of these facts, Resolved, that 
the Honse of tatives of the United States of 
America is apprehensive, that the genuine purity of the 
English tongue is already fatally assailed, and is threat- 
ened with being wholly destroyed at no remote period ; 
that the possibility of such an event is to he considered 
by the American people asa just ground of national alarm 
and i 


cert with the presidents and heads of our col- 
leges and schools, for the prompt reception and gratuitous 
instruction of such young persons, and to furnish them, 
after the expiration of a certain term of years, certificates 
of their proficiency in the English tongue.” 

We look upon the above, say the North American 
reviewers, as a fair piece of good-natured insolence, 
quite excusable in the way of retaliation, and fraught, 
moreover, with a very large portion of truth, 


THE ADOPTED CHILD. 
[BY MRS HEMANS.] 

** Why wouldst thou leave me, ob, gentle child? 
Thy home on the mountain is bleak and wild, 
A straw-roof'd cabin with lowly wall— 
Mine is a fair and a pillar’d hall, 
Where many an image of marble gleams, 
And the sunshine of picture for ever streams.” 
“« Oh, green is the turf where my brothers play, 
Through the long bright hours of the sum: 
They find the red cup-moss where they climb, 
And they chase the bee o’er the scented thyme, 
And the rocks where the heath-flower blooms they know— 
Lady, kind lady! oh, let me go.” 
** Content thee, boy, in my bower to dwell, 
Here are sweet sounds which thou lovest well ; 
Flutes on the air in the stilly noon, 
Harps which the wandering breezes tune ; 
And the silvery wood-note of many a bird, 
Whose voice was ne’er in thy mountains heard.” 
“* Oh, my mother sings, at the twilight’s fall, 
A song of the hills far more sweet than all ; 
She sings it under our own green tree 
To the babe half slumbering on her knee ; 
I dreamt last night of that music low— 
Lady, kind lady! oh, let me go.” 
** Thy mother is gone from her cares to rest, 
She hath taken the babe on her quiet breast ; 
Thou wouldst meet her footstep, my boy, no more, 
Nor hear her song at the cabin door. 
Come thou with me to the vineyards nigh, 
And we'll pluck the grapes of the richest dye.” 
** Is my mother gone from her home away ? 
But I know that my brothers are there at play. 
I know they are gathering the foxglove’s bell, 
Or the long fern leaves by the sparkling well ; 
Or they launch their boats where the bright streams 
Lady, kind lady! oh, let me go.” 
** Fair child, thy brothers are wanderers now, 
They sport no more on the mountain's brow, 
They have left the fern by the spring’s green side, 
And the streams where the fairy barks were tried. 
Be thou at peace in thy brighter lot, 
For thy cabin-home is a lonely spot.” 
“* Are they gone, all gone from the sunny hill? 
But the bird and the blue fly rove o’er it still ; 
And the red-deer bound in their gladness free, 
And the heath is bent by the singing bee, 
And the waters leap and the fresh winds blow— 
Lady, kind lady, eh, let me go.” 
—Mrs Hemans’s Works. 
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ANECDOTES OF AN ECCENTRIC MAN. 
Or Mr Bosville, a relation by marriage of the late Sir 
John Sinclair, the following anecdotes are presented in 
the life of the latter gentleman by his son :— 

“ Mr Bosville scarcely ever quitted the metropolis: he 
used to say that London was the best residence in winter, 
and that he knew no place like it in summer. One year, 
when in Yorkshire, he made a point of not visiting his 
own estates, lest he should be involved in the cares and 
troubles of a landed proprietor. But though he seldom 
really travelled, he sometimes made imaginary journies. 
He used to mention as a grave fact, that once he visited 
the Scilly Isles, and attended a ball at St Mary's, where 
he found a young lady giving herself great airs, because 
her education had received a * finish’ at the * Land’s End.’ 
Another of his stories was, that having been at Rome 
during the last illness of Clement XIV., he went daily to 
the Vatican to ascertain what chance he had of enjoying 
the spectacle of an installation. The bulletins, according 
to my granduncle’s playfal imagination, were variously 
expressed, but each more alarming than its predecessor. 
First, * his Holiness is very ill ;) next, ‘his Excellency is 
worse ;’ then, ‘his Eminence is in a very low state,’ and 
at last, the day before the Pope expi came forth the 
startling amnouncemest, ‘his Infallibility is delirious.’ 
This pleasant original jonally coined dot 
the ex A his own guests, and related them to their 
face, for the amusement of the ry Parson Este 
was once editor of @ paper called 7’ ‘orld, and Bos- 

ville alleged of him before a large party. that one _— 
gentleman in deep mourning came to him at the o 


m, and that it is their duty to provide, if 
it may be, against ite occurrence , and inasmuch as the 


reverend editor, ‘ brother = Not Choos 
to die in our newspaper ; that being the case, | 
find no room for eulogies 
ane Mr Bosville’s Li friends, was the note 
author cf the Political Register, While Cobbett was jy 
Newgate, my granduncle went in state, with four hore 
to his carriage, to visit the prisoner ; and 
sented him with a thousand pounds in token of s 
as he termed it, with the persecuted sufferer. 
in Welbeck Street, as may be supposed, never very 
high in favour of the government. The butler one day 
whi to Mr Bosville, after dinner, that some gentla 
isted upon seeing him in the antechamber. Goj 
out to them, he found Townshend, the police-officer, 
his myrmidons, in quest of two noted democrats, the 
actually seated at the dinner-table. Bosville receive 
‘the gentlemen’ with great civility, and offered them 
freshments if they would not interrupt the socialities ¢ 
the rap prey pledging himself to be security for th, 
objects of their search. These functionaries appear jj 
have been almost as accommodating as the bailiffs why 
so obligingly augmented the retinue of Sir Richard Stede 
at his memarable entertainment. Having made this x 
rangement, Bosville returned to table without the slighteg 
symptom of and prolonged the entertaig. 
ment till the usual hour. While the company wey 
withdrawing, the bailiffs were allowed to execute they 
office, and carried off the astonished guests to prison, 
The concluding days of Bosville are a melancholy ej. 
dence of the force of habit. He wished his dinner-partis 
to be continued to the very last. His health decline, 
and his convivial powers him ; but the slaty 
hung as usual in the hall, and he felt more anxiety thy 
ever that the lists of guests upon it should not fail of ig 
appointed number. Even during his last hours, when k 
was confined to his chamber, the hospitable board 
regularly spread below. He insisted upon reports fr 
time to time of the jocularities calling forth the laughta 
which still assailed his ear ; and on the very morning of his 
death gave orders for an entertainment punctually at tle 
usual hour, which he did not live to see.” 


POVERTY OF THE LOWER CLASSES. 

We hear perpetual accounts of the poverty of the lower 

in both England and Ireland. That men who will save nothig 
when they have work, and wili drink every thing whether thq 
have or not, are likely to be poor, we feel ourselves under now! 
cessity to deny ; but that the lower classes do actually rece 
vast sums of money beyond the necessities of existence, we cm 
fidently believe. And this we believe not upon hearsay, but up 
the public proofs of parliament. The pauperism of Ireland aff 
to pay about eight millions sterling for whisky, not a drop; 
which they require, but every drop of which they swallow. 

is tolerable for a country of paupers, heart-broken with poverty, 
and not knowing how to get a meal for the morrow in thevwi 
world. But the radical orators of England take up the tale wh 
the Irish mourners break it off, and insist on it, that life is 
worth living, when the noblest order of mankind, the ten-pou 
ers, are ground to the dust with taxes, tithes, and the other 
minations of an aristocracy. But we have two authorities 
the opposite side, who very considerably shake our faith andé 
our eyes on the matter. The first is Mr Tidd Pratt, the savi 
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banks lawyer, a little man, but a great calculator. Mr Tipildren of 
Pratt tells us and the public, that the deposits in the savin th 
banks amount to little less than eighteen millions of pounés some 
year, and that, by the constant purchase of stock, the lowest oniamiisting, t] 
will soon be the great fundholders of England. Eighteen millia 


is certainly a handsome surplus of the purses of the povert portion 


stricken. But Spring Rice, also a little man and a great calagmmble cir 
lator, brings in an account which throws the savings banks int the chile 
total eclipse ; and this is the expenditure on gin. In the y € . 
1834, the poverty of England laid out in gin L.21,874,000. found in 


was shewy drinking for beggars crushed to the dust by a gena 
tion of oligarchs. The t was still better in 1835, wha 
was L.23,397,000 only—an increase of upwards of a million ani 
half in twelve months! In 1836 it was L.24,710,000—the mill 
and a half increase having been duly kept up. We are to bear 
mind also, that the whole population of England and Wala 
not above fourteen millions, and that the gin drinking is a 


of life 
shuffling 
every ne 
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fined te the exclusive pl of the populace ; gin never bel and 
among the luxuries of a gentleman’s table, and very seldom on and 
ing its way into his house. Even in England, the gin drinkin@iition ar: 


narrowed within these few years by the teetotalers and 0 
lovers of keeping themselves in hot water. Now, if we estim 
the deposits in the savings banks so low as the twelve milli lations 
a-year, adding these to the expenditure on gin, we have ata , a 
L.36,000,000 a-year, namely, the full interest of the nationalé 1K pou 
in other words, the whole national debt itself; for every mselves 
knows that the debt is nothing but the interest. Thus the ’ 
verty of England, if it should please to give up misery and may goodne 
tality in the shape of dram-drinking, and add to what is s™% gentlen 
from the gin-shop, what it is palpably able to lay by frem 
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daily expenditure, would be enough to pay off the national é for w 

any Easter of its existence. So much for poverty.—Black same d 

Magazine. mined n 
STRENGTH OF SLEEPY HABITS. ad 

A gentleman was stating that he had the groatest difficulty “vanta; 

undressing himself, owing to a strong inclination to go to how unw 
the moment he began to do so; ‘‘ and (added he) I’ve no s . 

put my right leg into bed than the corresponding eye is clo into ¢ 


Another gentleman went into his bedroom to dress for ane' 


hance, 
party which was about to be given at his house; he sat ia 


arm chair as usual to take off his clothes; then he put oo’ hing | 
nightcap and went into bed, where he seon fell asleep ; but well as ¢) 
the band began to play quadrilles, he awoke, jumped out of bu 
and ran, just as he was, into the drawing-room, to ascertai® man 
cause of the noise and bustle. The sequel may easily be SM fall to hi 
gined. “On. own wei 
Now published, h which 
Price 10s. 6d., embellished with eight Plates and a Map, MiP Not a si 


THE PICTURE OF SCOTLAND 
BY ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


FOURTH EDITION, GREATLY ENLARGED AND IMPROV: 
With an Itinerary, and Directions for Tours. 

** The Picture of Scotland is not only the most amusing, 
the most useful companion for the northern tourist with 
we are acquainted.”"— New Monthly Magazine. 

Published by W. & R. Cuamnens, Edinburgh; W. 8. 09m 
Company, London; and sold by all Booksellers. 


Lonpon: Published, with permission of the proprietors, by 
Onn, Paternoster Row ; and sold by all booksellers and 


requesting the insertion of a ready made ric on 
his brother, who had died a few days before, ‘No,’ an- 


men.—Printed by and Evans, Whitefriars 
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